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Novel Approach in Curriculum Course. 
An unusual feature of the course in 
“Curriculum Construction,” given at 
Stanford University during the sum- 
mer of 1940, was the organization of 
a fictitious community called Median 
Valley, which represented the median 
community from which the members 
of the class came. At the opening 
session of the class, committees were 
organized to prepare a brief statement 
about the conditions and situations 
in Median Valley that would influence 
the development of a satisfactory cur- 
riculum program for that community. 
The combined committees produced a 
forty-page statement that presented 
the location and topography, the com- 
mercial and industrial status, the social 
status, the attitude toward schools, the 
health program in schools and com- 
munity, and the school organization— 
including location and size of build- 
ings, and description of personnel, to- 
gether with a statement of the atti- 
tude of the school leaders toward their 
jobs and their fellow workers. Since 
the class membership consisted of edu- 
cators interested in all types of cur- 
riculum problems from many types of 
communities, the committees attempt- 
ed to make Median Valley “typical” 
rather than unusual. 

Next, problems were presented that 
were to be discussed on scheduled days 
by a committee from the class and one 
or more experts chosen from the entire 
summer session faculty. Such ques- 
tions as “How shall we deal with the 
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public in the beginning of our cur- 
riculum program in Median Valley?” 
and “Shall we have a scope and se- 
quence?” “Shall we have an inte- 
grated program in the elementary 
school?” ‘How shall we organize the 
secondary curriculum?” were discussed. 
Meetings were held for two hours 
three times a week and were preceded 
by small group sessions. The class 
members chose the problems for study 
in which they were interested. These 
persons met as committees two times 
a week. The committee functions in- 
cluded (1) studying their problems, 
(2) meeting with the faculty members 
before their scheduled presentation, 
(3) conducting the discussion with 
the faculty members before the class 
on days scheduled, (4) preparing their 
recommendations for Median Valley. 
These recommendations were mimeo- 
graphed and distributed at the final 
session. At the end of the scheduled 
discussions, one of the two faculty 
members who met regularly with the 
group gave a summarization of the 
discussion. Evaluation of the individ- 
ual class member was made according 
to the desire of the student. This 
could take the form of a report on 
some individual curriculum problem 
or on professional growth through 
reading, or, more frequently, of a 
thirty-minute conference with one of 
the two instructors. 


7 


Curriculum Laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. The University 
of Connecticut organized a curricu- 
lum laboratory in the spring of 1939 
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for the purpose of extending curricu- 
lum services throughout the state. 
The Director of the Laboratory is 
Fred Couey. The equipment of the 
laboratory includes about one thousand 
selected courses of study, a complete 
textbook library, and a collection of 
unit materials. Consultant services 
were supplied to the state curriculum 
committees which were organized in 
1939 through the State Department of 
Education. This service will be con- 
siderably extended in the future. Five 
bulletins were issued throughout the 
state free of charge to the schools in 
Connecticut. Considerable work was 
done with individual schools. 
Proposed work for 1940 includes 
the following three items: (1) The 
establishment of a regional curriculum 
laboratory in the Hartford area. This 
laboratory is unique in that it will in- 
clude faculties of several schools and 
will be established on a permanent 
basis. (2) Continuation of bulletins 
representing research done by Con- 
necticut teachers in curriculum. (3) 
Cooperative work with the State 
Audio-Visual Education Association. 


vg 


University of Wyoming Curriculum 
Workshop. Among the innovations 
introduced by Dean O. C. Schwiering, 
director of the 1940 summer school at 
the University of Wyoming, was a 
workshop for the study and exchange 
of experiences on curriculum prob- 


lems. The workshop was held in the 
University Library, where a supply of 
curriculum materials, many of which 
were supplied by the State Department 
of Education, had been made available. 
A group of home economics teachers, 
under the leadership of the state di- 
rector, Miss Pauline H. Drollinger, 
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worked on the revision of the state 
course of study. Superintendents and 
principals worked on administrative 
curriculum projects, while classroom 
teachers set up departmental and teach- 
ing objectives for their particular 
schools. In several cases experimental 
procedures were formulated to be tried 
out during the school year. Several 
members of the faculty and visiting 
lecturers were made available as con- 
sultants for the group. At the close 
of the workshop period a brief report 
was issued, an abstract of which may 
be obtained by writing Mr. H. R. 
Meyering, the director of the work- 
shop, at the Teachers College of Kansas 
City, Missouri. A similar workshop is 
now being planned for the first term 
of the 1941 summer session. 


7 


Projects of the Committee on Rural 
Education. A rural school supervisory 
demonstration project in McDonough 
County, Illinois, a rural community 
high schools project in Wisconsin, and 
a field service project for the cultural 
improvement of rural teachers in serv- 
ice in Missouri are activities launched 
by the Committee on Rural Education 
during the first year of its existence. 
The Committee, which was organized 
in March, 1939, has selected from 
among the many problems of rural 
education two main activities: first, 
the growth and development of rural 
children and youth as achieved through 
school curriculum, techniques of teach- 
ing, and out-of-school experiences; 
and second, the promotion of better 
understanding by rural adults of the 
difficulties confronting rural schools, 
and ways and means by which these 
difficulties may be overcome. The 
Committee hopes to achieve its pur- 
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poses through cooperation with exist- 
ing educational agencies and through 
bringing about needed coordination of 
effort directed toward the common 
goal of improving rural life. The 
Committee consists of nine members 
appointed by the American Country 
Life Association and supported finan- 
cially by the Farm Foundation of Chi- 
cago. The headquarters of the Com- 
mittee are in Chicago, 600 South 
Michigan Avenue. 


7 


Curriculum Program of the Arkansas 
State Department of Education. The 
Arkansas Cooperative Program to Im- 
prove Instruction initiated in 1933 
has been in continuous operation since 
that date. Since 1936 the state cur- 


riculum program has been concerned 
primarily with the preparation of state 


courses of study and the further de- 
velopment of a teacher education pro- 
gram in harmony with the curriculum 
of the public schools. The curriculum 
development program is under the 
general direction of a committee con- 
sisting of the supervisory staff in the 
State Department of Education, of 
which Dr. M. R. Owens, State Super- 
visor of High Schools, is chairman. 
The teacher education program is un- 
der the direction of T. M. Stinnett, 
State Director of Teacher Education 
and Certification. Each summer the 
University of Arkansas, in cooperation 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion, conducts a curriculum work- 
shop, in which state courses of study 
for use in public schools are prepared 
by carefully selected teachers, admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and representa- 
tives of lay groups. These workshops 
are directed by Dean H. G. Hotz, 
with Dr. M. R. Owens, Chairman of 
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the Curriculum Committee and State 
Supervisor of High Schools, and W. F. 
Hall, State Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, serving as general curriculum 
consultants. Staff members of the 
College of Education act as special 
consultants. A curriculum workshop 
for Negroes is conducted each sum- 
mer at the A. M. and N. College at 
Pine Bluff under the supervision of 
Ed McCuistion, State Supervisor of 
Negro Schools. 

Since 1938 state courses of study 
for elementary and secondary schools 
have been prepared in the curriculum 
workshop at the University of Ar- 
kansas in: Public School Art; Health, 
Safety, and Physical Education; and 
Nature Study and Conservation of 
Natural Resources. Cooperating with 
the Curriculum Committee, the State 
Planning Board has acted, during the 
past year, as the coordinator of an 
extensive project in which all agencies 
in the state, which are working in 
the field of natural resources, have par- 
ticipated in the preparation of a com- 
prehensive volume entitled A Source 
Book on Natural Resources in Arkan- 
sas, a book to accompany the course 
of study in Nature Study and Conser- 
vation of Natural Resources. The 
same agencies which cooperated in 
writing the source book were repre- 
sented in the Curriculum Workshop at 
the University of Arkansas during 
the summer of 1940 in producing the 
state course of study in Nature Study 
and Conservation, which is now being 
mimeographed in tentative form for 
use in a limited number of schools this 
year, after which it will be revised 
during the summer of 1941 and print- 
ed for general distribution. In the 
Curriculum Workshop at the A. M. & 
N. College a course of study in the 
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field of personal and community health 
for Negroes has been produced under 
the general supervision of Ed Mc- 


Cuistion, State Supervisor of Negro 
Schools. 
7 

A Summer Course in Health Educa- 
tion. During the past summer, a 
course in health education was ar- 
ranged for a group of elementary 
grade teachers from the Michigan 
Community Health Project area! 
through the cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. The work dur- 
ing the six-week session was centered 
in the school system of Marshall, Mich- 
igan, a city of 5,019. A faculty of 
six included a physician with public 
health training, two educators with 
training in public health education, 
and three classroom teachers in the 
Laboratory School. Many leaders from 
the community helped with certain 
phases of the work. 

The Health Education Center pro- 
vided a variety of experiences to meet 
the needs and interests indicated by 
the group. Teachers spent their morn- 
ings observing and helping in three 
classrooms of the Laboratory School. 
Children from the city of Marshall 
were enrolled in this school. Although 
the experiences of these children were 
broad in scope, the science and health 
aspects of learning situations were 
emphasized. At an early meeting with 
parents of the children it was learned 
that they, too, wanted help with prob- 
lems in the child health field. To 
meet this request, work with parents 
became an important part of the sum- 
mer course. 


1The work in the seven-county area in south- 
western Michigan, served by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, is known as the Michigan Commu- 
nity Health Project. 
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Various phases of public health and 
personal hygiene were taken up during 
the afternoon sessions. As a part of 
this work, many problems, as well as 
the available resources existing in the 
community, were observed and studied, 
Some of the areas studied included 
sanitation and sewage disposal meth- 
ods, the production and pasteurization 
of milk, community hospital facili- 
ties, housing situations, environmental 
problems in schools, recreational facili- 
ties, a community library, the work of 
a county and state health department, 
communicable disease control, nutri- 
tion with particular reference to the 
school lunch, food handling practices, 
and the medical and dental health pro- 
gram in the community. 

An evaluation of the work at the 
end of the six-week period indicated 
that changes had taken place in at- 
titudes, concepts, and practices in 
many areas of health and science. This 
work was directed by Vivian V. 
Drenckhahn, lecturer in health edu- 
cation, University of Michigan. 


7 


Correspondence Between American and 
Foreign Children. The International 
Friendship League, Incorporated, was 
organized ten years ago for the pur- 
pose of promoting better understand- 
ing among the school children of the 
world through personal correspond- 
ence. Through the departments of 
education in eighty-six countries and 
territories, long lists of names, ages, 
and addresses, as well as special in- 
terests of boys and girls who are anx- 
ious to have pen friends in the United 
States are sent to League headquar- 
ters to be distributed through the 
League to school children in this coun- 
try. Up to this time it has been esti- 
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mated that several million letters have 
been exchanged. Foreign letters bring 
the ever-changing fascination of the 
world’s lands and peoples to the school 
children. Practically all the corre- 
spondence is done in the English lan- 
guage because English is being taught 
in the schools throughout the world. 
The League estimates that five million 
letters have been exchanged up to this 
time. However, the rest of the world 
is cooperating and the South American 
countries are showing particular inter- 
est and enthusiasm. If teachers will 
write to the League office enclosing 
self-addressed stamped envelopes, full 
material will be sent. Names of 
teachers in the district who have co- 
operated with the League in the past 
will be sent on request. Letters should 
be addressed to: The International 
Friendship League, Incorporated, 41 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massachu- 


setts. 
7 


Exchange of Students with Other 
American Republics. Under the terms 
of the Convention for the Promotion 
of Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
the United States has now arranged 
exchanges of students and professors 
with nine of the American republics. 
Ten graduate students from the other 
American republics have been selected 
for study in the United States and 
four additional students will soon be 
chosen. Eight graduate students and 
three professors from the United States 
have been invited to study and teach 
in other American countries. These 
arrangements have been made between 
the United States and the Govern- 
ments of Chile, Costa Rica, the Do- 
minican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, and 
Venezuela. In addition, the United 
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States has been informed that the 
Governments of Brazil and Peru will 
undertake similar arrangements in the 
near future. Plans for these exchanges 
have been worked out jointly by the 
Department of State and the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security 
Agency. 
1 

Committee on Latin-American Studies. 
The Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the National Education As- 
sociation is acting as an informal clear- 
inghouse of information concerning 
Latin-American studies in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The 
committee is without financial support 
at the present time, but is looking 
forward to official recognition and 
financial help from the National Edu- 
cation Association. It distributes a 


newsletter which may be secured by 


addressing the chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Latin-American 
Studies, Ernesto Galarza, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D. C. The 
most recent newsletter reports that 
Chester W. Holmes is preparing a 
course on Latin America for teachers 
in service at the request of Superin- 
tendent Ballou of the Washington, 
D. C., Public Schools. 


7 


Cooperation in Science Teaching. The 
Bureau of Educational Research in 
Science of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is continuing its experi- 
mentation and evaluation on a cooper- 
ative basis with schools under an ad- 
ditional three-year grant from the 
General Education Board. This pro- 
gram involves a group of twelve 
schools in which arrangements have 
been made for teachers from the sci- 
ence departments to try out the plans 
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and methods suggested by the Bureau 
and to participate in the activities of 
the Curriculum Workshop, which is 
sponsored each summer by the Progres- 
sive Education Association with assist- 
ance from the Bureau. Throughout 
the academic year the cooperating 
teachers have the benefit of advice 
and materials from a competent staff 
of scientists and evaluators in residence 
at Teachers College and from a travel- 
ing representative. The Control of 
Organisms, by F. L. Fitzpatrick, is 
now available in the “Science in Mod- 
ern Living” Series. Suggestions for 
Teaching Selected Material from the 
Field of Sex Responsiveness, Mating, 
and Reproduction, by Anita D. Laton 
and Edna W. Bailey, is in press and 
will be ready for distribution about the 
first of November. 


v 


Progress in Curriculum Revision in 
Brockton. The school system of 
Brockton, Massachusetts, is engaged in 
three distinct curriculum revision en- 
terprises. The new arithmetic course 
of study for the elementary school is 
being installed throughout the city. 
This introduction follows a three-year 
program of cooperative study among 
all members of the faculty as well as 
outside specialists. The revision of the 
health course of study for Grades 
I-XII, which was started last year, 
will be continued as committees define 
specific practices consistent with aims 
and principles already formulated. 
Professor Clair E. Turner of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology has 
served as consultant. A thorough re- 
view of English experiences desirable 
for developing boys and girls of the 
elementary schools is now being 
launched. Already the English course 
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of study for the Junior High School 
has been scrutinized and revised on 
a functional basis. All curriculum 
study is guided by local general com- 
mittees composed of administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, and, in the case 
of the health committee, members of 
the medical profession. 


7 


Yearbook on Economic Education. 
The title of the Eleventh Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies is Economic Education. The 
book is concerned not only with eco- 
nomics courses, but also with the eco- 
nomic content of other branches of 
instruction. The first half of the vol- 
ume will deal with curriculum prob- 
lems in economic education; the sec- 
ond half will consider methods and 
materials. An extensive survey of the 
current status of economic instruction 
on the elementary, secondary, and 
junior college levels contains the re- 
search findings of four collaborators. 
Other chapters give specific sugges- 
tions for using motion pictures, graphs, 
charts, pamphlets, and field trips in 
economic education. The concluding 
chapter contains an annotated list of 
pamphlet materials for use in teaching 
economics. Contributors are: Henry 
Harap, Ruth Gavian, Wilbur Gooch, 
Alpheus Marshall, Eugene Riley, John 
Cassels, Leon Marshall, Gordon Mc- 
Closkey, Edward Thorndike, V. C. 
Arnspiger, G. H. Griffiths, Rudolph 
Modley, Edgar Bye, Archie Troelstrup, 
and Harold Clark, editor. 


7 


Guide for the Teaching of Mathemat- 
ics, Grades 7, 8, and 9. The Minne- 
apolis Public Schools have introduced 
recently a guide for the teaching of 
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mathematics in Grades 7, 8, and 9. 
The program is organized around 
ten strands which are: appreciation 
and historical aspects of mathematics; 
financial relationships of the individ- 
ual, home, and community; measure- 
ment of common standards; statistical 
and graphical representation; records; 
percentage and its application; equa- 
tions and allied concept; ratio and pro- 
portion; informal geometry; and main- 
tenance of skills. The work of each 
grade includes a series of units, sug- 
gested tests, and a maintenance pro- 
gram. ; 

Cultivates Awareness of Regional Prob- 
lems. The Northwest Regional Coun- 
cil, a private non-profit organization 
composed of civic and educational 
leaders of this region, is concerned 
with creating a greater awareness of 
major current regional problems. Be- 
sides granting financial aid to research 
on socio-economic and natural re- 
source problems, the Council is en- 
gaged in preparing readable, stimulat- 
ing, and accurate materials which con- 
tain this contemporary research. It 
represents a practical effort to aid in 
bringing into the classroom, at all 
levels, the realities of everyday living 
as soon as they occur. The Council, 
which is directed by Kenneth O. War- 
ner, maintains an office in the Bedell 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 


7 


Ways of Improving the Secondary 


Curriculum. According to J. Cecil 
Parker, Director of the Michigan Study 
of the Secondary School Curriculum, 
the more promising ways of working 
to improve the curriculum seem to 
be those which involve active partici- 
pation of every member of a school 
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faculty in (1) studying the individual 
pupil, (2) studying the nature of the 
learning process, (3) developing closer 
relationships between activities in the 
school and life in the community, (4) 
developing and using procedures of 
evaluation, and (5) developing in- 
creased competence with techniques 
and processes of cooperative thinking 
and group effort. 


7 


American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges Studies Experimental Teachers 
Colleges. The American Association 
of Teachers Colleges has appointed 
President Engleman of New Haven 
and Doctor Matthews of Denton to 
visit the seven teachers colleges in- 
volved in the Commission’s Coopera- 
tive Study of Teacher Education and 
to draft a report regarding activities 
relating to this study. These men will 
spend at least three days in each of 
the seven institutions as well as at the 
Collaboration Center on Child De- 
velopment which is being operated by 
the Commission in Chicago. The re- 
port of the visitors will be printed and 
distributed to the members of the As- 
sociation about February 1 and will be 
discussed at the meeting organized by 
the Commission in which organizations 
interested in the education of teachers 


cooperate. 


Office of Education Series on Conser- 
vation. Three units in a series of pub- 
lications, including four bulletins and 
several bibliographies on teaching con- 
servation in the elementary school, 
have recently come from the press. 
Curriculum Content in Conservation 
for Elementary Schools, United States 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1939, 
Number 14, is designed to suggest 
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educative values of conservation in 
their relation to curriculum content. 
It includes annotated sources of in- 
formation. Teaching Conservation in 
the Elementary Schools, Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1938, Number 14, a 
companion bulletin, aims to assist 
teachers in the selection, adaptation, 
and organization of material for teach- 
ing conservation in Grades 1 to 7 or 
8. A unique feature of the bulletin 
is an outline in tabular form of illus- 
trative activities in conservation clas- 
sified under the following areas of 
experience: home and schools; farms 
and factories; community life. Sug- 
gestive activities are described under 
each heading adapted to: primary pu- 
pils, Grades 1 to 3; intermediate pu- 
pils, Grades 4 to 6; advanced pupils, 
Grades 6 to 8. A third bulletin in the 
series, Conservation Excursions, United 
States Office of Education Bulletin, 
1939, Number 13, is devoted to sug- 
gestions to teachers on planning and 
carrying out conservation excursions. 


7 


Conference on Education for the Gift- 
ed. In memory of Leta S. Holling- 
worth, a conference on education for 
the gifted will be held at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on De- 
cember 13 and 14, 1940. The theme 
of the conference is ‘“The Education of 
Leaders in a Democracy.” Speakers in- 
clude: Edward L. Thorndike, Professor 
Emeritus of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; William 
F. Russell, Dean of Teachers College; 
Rudolf Pintner, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Herbert B. Bruner, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, chairman of the 
conference. Katherine R. Clarke of 
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the Speyer School will give a demon- 
stration of a class of rapid learners, 
Approximately fifteen seminars will be 
held. Other phases of the conference 
are exhibits, clinics, and motion pic- 
tures. The following cities will send 
exhibits: Cleveland, Baltimore, New 
York, and Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
Other cities will present demonstra- 
tions by the gifted blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, and others. 


7 


Activities in Curriculum in Buffalo, 
New York. The curriculum for the 
elementary division is organized by the 
supervisory staff of the Buffalo Public 
Schools, and it is undergoing contin- 
uous improvement. ‘This reorganiza- 
tion is directed by the supervisory 
staff assisted by principals and teach- 
ers; there is no separate curriculum 
bureau or division. In the past two 
years the social studies curriculum for 
the primary grades has been completely 
revised. It is largely a reading and 
activity program utilizing material 
from geography, history, and the local 
community. It approaches a fusion 
course as actually used in the grades. 

In the intermediate grades the most 
recent curriculum improvement has 
been in the language arts program. 
Part I of the course of study in the 
language arts, Language, came from 
the press in April, 1940. It is to be 
followed by a similar treatment for 
reading, penmanship, and _ spelling. 
While each of these topics is treated 
as an entity, the whole program is 
considered a language arts program 
with subject matter divisions not 
compartmentalized. The program for 
geography in Grade 4 will be revised 
following somewhat the plan indicated 
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for the curriculum in the social stud- 
ies, Grades 1 through 3. 

The secondary schools use the New 
York State Syllabi in the various high 
school subjects. These syliabi are pre- 
pared under the supervision of the 
Education Department in Albany. 
However, general science has just been 
introduced into Grade 8 in Buffalo and 
the science supervisor prepared and 
issued a syllabus for general science 
instruction for that grade in Sep- 
tember, 1940. 


Conference on Production of School- 
Made Films. A conference on the 
school production of films was held 
recently on the campus of Ohio State 
University. The production of films 
in Denver, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education, utilizing com- 
munity resources, was the subject of 
discussion by Floyde Brooker. Edgar 
Dale described the safety project, 
sponsored by the Highway Education 
Board, in which thirteen traffic safety 
films were produced in cooperation 
with ten schools in Ohio and West 
Virginia. F. W. Davis, Department 
of Photography, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, outlined the organization and ad- 
ministration of a university film pro- 
duction service such as the service at 
Ohio State University. Godfrey El- 
liott, Oakvale, West Virginia, Schools, 
discussed film production and com- 
munity relations. Other speakers 
discussed the production of color 
films, scientific films, the technical 
problems, in general, involved in such 
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school activity. Opportunities were 
made available for viewing many of 
the school-produced films. 


7 


Brief Items. The Commission on Cur- 
ricula of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has announced that the following 
teaching units for the high school are 
ready for printing: How We Make 
Up Our Minds, Youth and Employ- 
ment, and Government and Business. 
* * * The Latin-American Supple- 
ment to the October, 1940, issue of 
Film News contains a list of forty- 
six films on Latin America. * * * 
The Committee on Workshops and 
Field Service of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association has been absorbed 
as a service of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and the office 
moved from the Cooperative Bureau 
of Educational Research in Michigan 
to Northwestern University. * * * 
Kenneth L. Heaton has moved to 
Northwestern University, where he 
will devote part of his time to the 
directing of the workshop program of 
the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and the remainder in the develop- 
ment of a research program for the 
University. * * * Gary, Indiana, is at 
present concentrating on the improve- 
ment of teaching of social studies. 
The teachers in this division are ana- 
lyzing the objectives for the various 
subjects in this field. This will be 
followed by a revision of the teaching 
materials. 





STIMULATING TEACHER GROWTH! 


By CLARK H. STONE 
Principal, Grant Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


Au TEACHERS have within them 
the potential ability to increase their 
effectiveness as teachers. They need 
but to be placed in a situation where 
they can receive satisfaction for so 
doing. They need to be stimulated 
and led in the right direction, evaluat- 
ing their present effectiveness and in 
making whatever changes then become 
necessary. In-service training of teach- 
ers is, therefore, a necessity and can 
be considered only as a continuous 
process. The principal is the one most 
responsible for seeing that this train- 
ing takes place. 

In our school we started with a dis- 
cussion, led by the principal, of world 
affairs, of dictators and democracies, 
local tax budgets and teachers’ sal- 
aries, etc. Implications relative to the 
importance of the democratic way of 
life and of the resultant responsibilities 
of individuals and groups were drawn. 
Problems, relative to a democratic 
school situation, discussed as a result 
of these implications were those of 
discipline, responsibilities of teacher 
and pupils, excusing pupils from 
scheduled classes to work elsewhere 
and similar questions, agreement, etc. 
Agreement in general principles was 
soon found to crack under the impact 
of more definite questions. 

In order that these and other related 
questions might receive careful con- 
sideration, it seemed advisable to break 
the faculty into smaller groups. The 
schedule has been revised to give teach- 
ers working with one group of pupils 

1This article represents one of the projects 
stimulated by the Eight-Year Study. The Com- 


mission in charge of this study will present a 
final report within the next two years. 
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a “free” period each day. Provisions 
had been made that these groups of 
teachers could all work together if 
necessary. Meetings of these combined 
groups were put under the chairman- 
ship of the boys’ adviser who was an 
accepted leader in the school. The 
teachers had not been “‘selected.” How 
had they been chosen? Simply on 
the basis that they were working with 
certain classes and that the schedule 
could be arranged for them to meet 
in committees. Within these limits 
some efforts were made to get those 
who might represent a divergence of 
opinion. 

Other teachers were invited to at- 
tend the meeting of these committees, 
but because of lack of time or of in- 
terest they did not come. However, 
when the committees reached the con- 
clusion that certain areas of living 
could best be taught in general educa- 
tion classes and made such a recom- 
mendation, the faculty of thirty-seven 
teachers broke up into three smaller 
groups to discuss the recommenda- 
tion. These groups, which met at the 
regular faculty meeting time, elected 
their own chairmen. Each group in- 
cluded some of the members of the 
committees who had been working 
during school time. After three meet- 
ings of this kind the groups accepted 
the recommendation. However, many 
questions were raised and referred to 
the committees for further study. 

Faculty members were urged to read 
widely. One of the teachers who had 
a little time during the day surveyed 
the field of professional magazines 
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taken by the staff. He then made a 
magazine rack which was placed in an 
accessible place in the office and de- 
veloped a form which could be stapled 
to the magazine covers. On this form 
the teacher who lent the magazine in- 
dicated the articles which he consid- 
ered especially worth reading. 

Our school system was also fortu- 
nate in having for a week or two the 
services of members of the curriculum 
and evaluation staffs from the Eight- 
Year Study. Clinics were conducted 
each morning for a week by the mem- 
bers of these staffs. These clinics 
brought together representatives from 
all the secondary schools in Denver 
and, therefore, also served as clearing- 
houses. Several members of the com- 
mittee attended these clinics. 

The decision of the faculty to start 
all incoming 7B’s on a program which 
was to include general education made 
it imperative that more members of 
the faculty should become involved in 
the planning. Discussion by the groups 
indicated that general education would 
absorb some of the club activities. 
The school program was, therefore, 
overhauled in such a way that half of 
the faculty was released from club 
duties to work as a group in school 
time on the development of methods 
and materials for the general education 
program. This was made possible by 
the inclusion of over one-third of all 
pupils in the travel club program 
(educational movies). Pupils were 
pleased with the new program and a 
large group of teachers gained thirty 
minutes of school time, to which were 
added forty-five minutes immediately 
following dismissal, giving the group 
one hour and fifteen minutes of un- 
interrupted time in which to work on 
their problems. 
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We were also very fortunate in hav- 
ing at our disposal the services of two 
experienced teachers, who had been 
granted one-half time from their reg- 
ular duties in other schools to help 
where needed. Both were invited to 
come to our meetings to help with the 
problems of determining needs of 7B 
pupils and to suggest ways to meet 
these needs. One of these teachers 
acted as leader and with the faculty 
group then developed units of work 
which were designed to meet needs of 
pupils. The whole process was very 
enlightening and really interesting to 
the teachers. The group worked ex- 
tremely hard, but was very willing to 
do so because all recognized the prob- 
lems involved and were much con- 
cerned about their solution. 

It soon appeared necessary to have 
still more time and two plans were 
used to get it. First, the teachers vol- 
unteered to meet one morning each 
week before school; and second, to 
meet in three or four half-day meet- 
ings. These meetings were held dur- 
ing school time. The regular teachers 
were relieved through the teacher- 
training department of Denver Uni- 
versity. 

When the 7B’s arrived in January, 
the seventeen or eighteen teachers in- 
volved in their program were ready. 
Each of the three sections of 7B’s 
started out, of course, with the orien- 
tation unit. Previous teacher training 
had determined which part each teach- | 
er was to play; consequently, the ad- 
justment of the pupils to the school 
was a very harmonious and happy one. 
The whole group of teachers has con- 
tinued preparing units of work which 
will likely be needed in the near fu- 
ture. Time has been provided during 
the school day so that teachers con- 
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cerned with each section can meet and 
make definite plans for them. This 
time allowance was made possible 
largely through scheduling pupils in 
the library regularly, thus freeing 
teachers at certain periods. Close co- 
operation between the librarian and 
the teachers in each group is necessary 
under this plan, and it has worked very 
well with us. 

When the unit on orientation was 
completed, together with the evalua- 
tion, the next step was to plan with 
pupils the work for the semester. A 
bulletin listing steps in teacher-pupil 
planning had been prepared. One of 
the experienced teachers mentioned 
above was invited to take one of the 
three sections and demonstrate the 
technique of such planning. Teachers 
working with other 7B groups ob- 
served the process and in the regular 
group meetings questioned and dis- 
cussed the methods used. This plan 
has proved quite helpful and has 
served to give the knowledge and the 
skill which is so essential if the teachers 
are to receive the security that is ab- 
solutely necessary for good teaching. 

All members of the faculty, as was 
stated before, had been invited to all 
meetings whether they were on the 
committee or not. After each meeting 
the minutes were mimeographed and 
given to each faculty member. As the 
need arose, reports and discussions were 
given in faculty meetings. A con- 
scious effort has been made to see to 
it that teachers going to clinics, to 
committee meetings, and to visit other 
schools were selected from the whole 
faculty. Widespread representation is 
extremely important. This is the rea- 
son so many teachers are concerned 
with the first three sections of pupils 
to take up the general education pro- 
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gram. As more pupils are received it 
will be better for the pupils and the 
faculty both to have fewer teachers 
working with each group of pupils. 

After some discussion of our general 
philosophy and its importance in a 
democracy, it was proposed that the 
teachers should elect some representa- 
tives who would serve with the girls’ 
and boys’ advisers and the principal in 
determining school policies. It was 
decided to call this group the Grant 
School Policies Council. The number 
of teachers elected was six; the time 
of meeting was to be every Monday 
morning one hour before school. Some 
of the more important decisions made 
by the Council included: to do away 
with homerooms; to decide upon the 
responsibility of teachers for commit- 
tee work of all kinds; to establish a 
definite visual aids program; and to 
establish a budget system in connec- 
tion with the raising of funds, etc., 
for school purposes. It was decided 
that the Council should have power to 
act and that its decision on any mat- 
ter was subject to review only by the 
faculty, which did so on two or three 
occasions. Of course, it was under- 
stood that the Council could not de- 
cide any question which involved a 
ruling by the school board. Teachers 
who cared to attended the Council, 
and several came to present a request 
or a point of view. The Council cared 
for many items of business which 
might have taken the time of the 
whole faculty in general meetings. 

A school schedule which provided 
but twenty minutes for lunch did not 
contribute to the personal improve- 
ment and health of the teachers. Last 
fall we began to plan with the student 
council for a longer lunch period. In 
the council necessary steps were out- 
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lined. The whole plan was contingent 
upon developing in the pupils the 
ability to take care of a recreation 
period following the lunch period 
without additional faculty assignments. 
A teacher or two already had been 
assigned to supervise the lunchroom 
in each of three periods. The problem 
was to improve the conduct of pupils 
in the lunchroom and to insure that 
their conduct would be satisfactory in 
halls, recreation rooms, and grounds 
when the new program started. A 
unit of study was worked out by the 
student council, which furnished the 
list of “problems,” and a faculty com- 
mittee which organized these problems 
into teaching material. This unit was 
studied in every social science class 
in the building the week after the 
Christmas holidays. The plan was put 
into effect the following week after 
nearly a whole semester’s preparation 
for it. A few adjustments were nec- 
essary, but, on the whole, the plan 
has served well and is popular with 
pupils and parents as well as teachers. 

In any plan calculated to stimulate 
teacher growth it is imperative that all 
members of the faculty feel that they 
have a part in its development. No 
group of teachers should be left out. 
Speed is not so important as harmony 
and a sense of “belonging.” Each 
member has a contribution to make 
and should feel that his ideas are want- 
ed and will receive fair and impersonal 
treatment. 
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No faculty is without its own lead- 
ership and this leadership must be 
used. To serve most effectively the 
persons concerned must be given some 
time during the school day in which 
to do the extra work. Objections to 
any proposal must be given the same 
consideration as contributions calcu- 
lated to promote the proposed pro- 
gram. Work well done means that 
real problems are solved, not glossed 
over or evaded. 

Teachers and administrators are 
prone to forget that they have per- 
sonal needs which should be cared for 
adequately. Time should be allowed 
for recreation and relaxation. Any 
program which takes too much of the 
teachers’ time before or after school, 
if continued over any length of time, 
will result in a loss which may be 
greater than the gain. 

Each school must work out its own 
salvation by using all devices possible. 
Teachers cannot be expected to grow 
very much in service unless time is 
provided in the schedule and plans are 
made definitely for that purpose. Dem- 
ocratic procedure is essential, but that 
does not mean that the principal should 
have no sense of direction or should 
have no plan whatsoever. Quite the 
contrary, he should have a plan, but 
democratic action means that this plan 
will be subject to frequent changes as 
the group progresses and determines 
succeeding steps. 
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THE ROLE OF THE LABORATORY SCHOOL IN 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


By REUBEN R. PALM 
Placer Union High School, Auburn, California 


nm PURPOSE of the investigation 
was to ascertain what types of cur- 
riculum organization prevalent in lab- 
oratory schools are maintained by state 
teachers colleges, what provisions they 
have for administration and organiza- 
tion of curriculum development, and 
the extent of leadership and services 
they render to state, county, city, and 
other groups engaged in public school 
curriculum development. 

The materials on which the study 
is based were derived from a review of 
educational literature related to the 
problem, from personal visitation of 
twelve selected teacher-training insti- 
tutions, and from a questionnaire sent 


to directors of laboratory schools which 
could not be visited personally. In 
addition, a study was made of catalogs, 
bulletins, and articles describing cur- 
riculum practices in various institu- 


tions. By these means data were 
secured for eighty-three laboratory 
schools maintained primarily for pur- 
poses of directed teaching or experi- 
mentation by state colleges accredited 
by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 

The findings were evaluated from 
the standpoint of the extent to which 
they conform to recommendations of 
curriculum and teacher education lead- 
ers in educational literature as well as 
the purposes for which the schools 
are established. 

The major purposes of laboratory 
schools. Seventy-seven and one-tenth 
per cent of the respondents state that 
the major purpose for which labora- 


tory schools are maintained is that of 
practice teaching; only twelve per cent 
regard practice teaching as a minor 
purpose. Other major purposes are: 
directing observation, 68.7 per cent; 
preliminary participation, 53 per cent; 
and demonstration, 50.6 per cent. In 
only a minority of the replies (a fifth 
or less) is the use of laboratory schools 
for such purposes as controlled experi- 
mentation, informal tryout of new 
ideas in curriculum, or testing of the 
validity of new educational theories 
mentioned as being of major impor- 
tance. 

These latter uses of laboratory 
schools, which are given a place of 
minor consideration in the schools in- 
cluded in this investigation, are re- 
garded as very essential and important 
functions of laboratory schools by 
most teacher education authorities. 
The use of laboratory schools for prac- 
tice teaching is a function which these 
authorities contend should be con- 
signed to affiliated schools. 

Types of curriculum organization in 
laboratory schools. In over one-half 
of the schools in the investigation the 
subject type of organization is still 
the major form of organization of the 
curriculum. Approximately a fourth 
report using the broad-fields type of 
organization. Only a small number 
report having either the core or the 
activity concepts of organization. 
Where these types of organization are 
used, it is generally in the lower levels 
or grades rather than in the upper 
grades or secondary levels. Though 
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only a small number of schools are 
using the activity type of curriculum 
organization, the majority of schools 
report extensive use of activities of 
the “doing” type for purpose of en- 
riching and vitalizing the subjects of 
instruction. 

These findings suggest that too 
many of the laboratory schools are 
not utilizing the opportunity they 
have of assuming a place of leadership 
in exemplification of latest trends in 
curriculum organization. 

Factors controlling curriculum or- 
ganization. The presence of state laws 
specifying the subjects which must be 
taught in public schools serves as a 
major influence in determining the 
type of curriculum organization used 
in 16.8 per cent of the laboratory 
schools; 67.2 per cent state that they 
exert some influence. State laws are 
mentioned as being of major influence 
in schools using the subject type of 
organization two and one-half times 
more frequently than by those using 
other types of organization. Factors 
such as state-wide textbook adoptions, 
state examinations, university entrance 
requirements, regulations of state de- 
partments of education, and accredit- 
ing association requirements are not re- 
garded as major determinants of the 
type of curriculum organization used 
except by one-tenth or less of the 
respondents. Full control over curric- 
ulum policies by teacher education of- 
ficials is reported by nearly one-half 
of the respondents. Such control, 
however, is mentioned by only two 
out of every five schools using the 
subject type of organization as com- 
pared with three out of five using 
other forms of organization. 

These findings suggest that the 
presence of state laws specifying the 
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subjects which must be taught in pub- 
lic schools, and the absence of full 
control over curriculum policies of the 
laboratory school by teacher education 
officials, act as deterrents to curricu- 
lum reorganization. 

Use of courses of study. Thirty- 
six and two-tenths per cent of the lab- 
oratory schools make little or no use 
of courses of study; 32.5 per cent use 
a state course of study; 7.2 per cent 
use a course of study especially con- 
structed for laboratory schools and 
3.6 per cent use a local public school 
course of study; 20.5 per cent report a 
variety of practices ranging from no 
use of courses of study in some depart- 
ments of the school to much use in 
others. Less than one-half report pro- 
vision of any special helps to facilitate 
the use of courses of study by student 
teachers. 

If teachers are to be expected to use 
courses of study effectively in public 
schools, more opportunities to gain 
experience in their use should be pro- 
vided in laboratory schools than is at 
present given. 

The leadership role played by labora- 
tory schools in behalf of public school 
curriculum development. Approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the laboratory 
schools maintain sessions on Saturdays 
for the benefit of teachers in the field 
who cannot come in to observe during 
regular weekdays. One-third main- 
tain sessions during teachers conven- 
tions and institutes, and a small num- 
ber report having special days when 
teachers in the field are invited to come 
in to see the laboratory school program 
in action. Few have any arrange- 
ments whereby teachers in the field 
can see experiments in progress or 
receive help and advice in connection 
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with experimentation in their own 
schools. 

Forty-one per cent report they have 
staff members who serve as consult- 
ants in state programs of curriculum 
development, and 34.8 per cent have 
staff members who are in major posi- 
tions of service or leadership on com- 
mittees engaged in curriculum devel- 
opment for the state. Only a small 


number report participation in county 
or local public school programs of 
curriculum development. 


About one-fourth of the schools re- 
port that they aid state programs of 
curriculum development by trying out 
courses of study and demonstrating 
their application in classroom practice 
before they are recommended for state- 
wide adoption. 

Very few have curriculum labora- 
tories where either their own staffs or 
teachers in the field can gather to work 
on problems of curriculum develop- 
ment. 

More extensive participation of lab- 
oratory schools in state-wide curricu- 
lum improvement than is the practice 
at present is necessary if curriculum 
improvement is to make progress. 

Curriculum development in labora- 
tory schools. Less than one-half, or 
44.6 per cent of laboratory schools 
are engaged in curriculum develop- 
ment. In only 27.7 per cent of the 
schools is curriculum development be- 
ing conducted on an organized basis. 
Where schools are actually engaged 
in curriculum development, the en- 
tire range of grades is included. In 
thirty per cent of the schools the pur- 
pose of curriculum development is 
basic reconstruction of the curriculum. 
In the remainder, the purpose is to 
revise, refine, and improve, or enrich 
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the existing curriculum rather than to 
effect a basic reconstruction. 

The trend of reconstruction is to- 
ward adoption of the core type of cur- 
riculum organization in 34.8 per cent 
of the schools, broad-fields in 21.7 
per cent and the activity or experi- 
ence concept of organization in 17.4 
per cent of the schools. Some are in 
a transitional stage and are not certain 
just what form of organization will 
be adopted. 

Organization and administration of 
curriculum development. Less than 
one-half of the institutions have pro- 
visions whereby college staffs partici- 
pate with laboratory school staffs in 
curriculum development. Nearly a 
third of the schools engaged in cur- 
riculum development do not have 
any committees, the work being done 
either by the staff working as a com- 
mittee of the whole, or by individ- 
uals. Where committees are used, 
committees which are administrative 
in function are three times as frequent 
as are production committees. Com- 
mittee meetings as well as meetings of 
the faculty as a whole are generally 
held after school and on call rather 
than according to a definite schedule. 
Leadership and initiative in laboratory 
school curriculum development more 
often falls upon the director of the 
laboratory school than it does upon 
any other one individual, but a wide 
variety of practice is reported. Many 
aspects of curriculum development 
which, according to curriculum au- 
thorities should be responsibilities of 
individuals, are designated as responsi- 
bilities of committees or the staff as a 
whole in the laboratory schools in- 
cluded in this study. 

Curriculum development should be 
a joint enterprise of both college and 
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laboratory school staffs. While much 
of curriculum development can be 
done by the staff as a whole, organiza- 
tion of the staff into committees for 

rformance of certain functions, es- 
pecially those having to do with pro- 
duction of curriculum materials, is 
likely to prove more effective in re- 
sults. The findings suggest that while 
laboratory school staffs are giving con- 
siderable thought to the problem of 
curriculum reconstruction, they are 
not actually producing much in the 
way of usable curriculum materials. 
If curriculum development is made a 
joint enterprise of college and labora- 
tory schools, initiative and responsi- 
bility for launching the program might 
more properly be the function of the 
president and a curriculum council 
rather than of the director of the lab- 
oratory school and his staff, as it tends 
to be in existing practice. 

Curriculum experimentation. Ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the labora- 
tory schools engage in some sort of 
curriculum experimentation. For such 
a small percentage to be so engaged 
means that large numbers of student 
teachers have little or no opportunity 
to acquire firsthand knowledge of, or 
experience in the techniques of experi- 
mentation. It also means that labora- 
tory schools are contributing little 
in the way of new knowledge about 
curriculum practice. 

Obstacles encountered in attempts 
at curriculum development. By far the 
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most frequently mentioned problem 
in curriculum development is that of 
finding time to engage in curriculum 
work. In descending order the other 
major problems are: training the staff 
for effective participation in curricu- 
lum development; securing the coop- 
eration of instructors in college de- 
partments; and the small size of lab- 
oratory school staffs. Many other 
problems are also mentioned, but they 
are confined to one-fourth or less of 
the schools in the investigation. 

While these may seem like serious 
problems to schools which wish to 
undertake curriculum improvement, 
they are for the most part within the 
control of the teacher-training insti- 
tutions themselves, and, therefore, not 
insurmountable. 

Conclusion. The findings indicate 
that, as a general rule, laboratory 
schools are not attacking the problem 
of general curriculum improvement. 
By their failure to do so, student teach- 
ers are not gaining anything from con- 
tacts with the laboratory school cur- 
riculum which cannot be obtained in 
affiliated schools. The major recom- 
mendation of the study suggests that 
teacher-training institutions in their 
laboratory schools ought to be con- 
stantly engaged in curriculum devel- 
opment in order to discover and ex- 
emplify for student teachers, as well 
as teachers in the field, the very best 
and most advanced types of curricu- 
lum practices. 
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SEMANTICS AND THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


By CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
Teacher of English, South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


, SEMANTIC discipline will not 
usher in a new heaven and a new earth. 
Intelligently and consistently applied, 
however, it will in the end accomplish 
what it sets out to do, namely, clarify 
the thinking process and introduce or- 
der and sanity into the use of words. 
Its fundamental postulates are as sim- 
ple as the alphabet and as plain as a 
pikestaff. The semanticist would begin 
first of all by making us realize that 
words are not things. Acceptance of 
this elementary proposition—the de- 
nial of the law of identity—has trou- 
blesome and far-reaching consequences. 
For if words are not things, then ob- 
serve what follows. Words cease to 
be things in themselves; they lose their 


compulsive, hypnotic quality; they are 
no longer essences and entities; they 
become symbols which can be shifted 
about and invested with a fluid variety 
of meanings. 


What gives a word its meaning is 
not a dictionary or an Academy of 
Letters or a Board of Correct Usage. 
The situation in which words appear 
determines their configuration of 
meaning, which is not, and cannot be, 
antecedent to the act of expression. 
Symbols are associated with things and 
events experienced. The further we 
get away from the setting of experi- 
ence, the more we tend to resort to 
abstractions; and when that happens 
the danger is all the greater that we 
may lose connection with the ex- 
periential source of meaning. For the 
law of identity is dethroned by the 
perception that no two events can be 


considered completely similar. In or- 
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der to avoid using abstractions that 
are false, we must rely upon the rela- 
tionships that events themselves dis- 
close. We must use words with cau- 
tion and skill, with a knowledge of 
their plasticity, their power to dis- 
guise as well as project meaning. 

All this brings sharply into focus 
the crucial problem of developing a 
sound and efficient system of com- 
munication, a system of scientifically 
coordinated terms. Mistakes, misun- 
derstandings, confusion, false reason- 
ing, prejudice, superstition, uncon- 
trolled emotionalism, verbal rant: the 
first task of semantics will be to 
sweep all this away as with a vigorous 
broom. 

Thinking must be tied up with 
doing. Concepts must be tested, de- 
veloped, and rendered flexible and pre- 
cise by long practice. Just as in 
science, knowledge must be acquired 
by living, by action, by experience. 
There is no other way. Experience is 
the sole guide in the realm of conduct 
as in the sphere of language and 
thought. But if we are to free our- 
selves from infantile habits of thought, 
we must do more than study and re- 
act to external events; we must learn 
what takes place within the human 
organism when it seeks to translate 
these events into words. The problem 
is to devise different systems of ab- 
straction, each of which will fit the 
world around us. 

The sane, semantic process begins 
first with the object, the thing, the 
event, which is literally unspeakable. 
This is succeeded by the level on which 
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we see with our eyes. The third level 
results in the formation of a semantic 
reaction, which is followed, on the 
fourth level, by verbalization. The 
final step gives us inference. 

The object of semantics in education 
is to contribute to this understanding 
and control. Our environment is con- 
ditioned in part by what we know and 
believe, our attitudes, our values, our 
truths. Once the old linguistic struc- 
ture is drastically revised, the old doc- 
trines and metaphysics will die of 
inanition. For theories are always lin- 
guistic in nature. Since the method 
of abstraction is inherent in the hu- 
man nervous system, each one of us 
is filled with different kinds of theo- 
ries. That is inescapable. The seman- 
tic goal is to select those theories 
which correspond to experience, which 
can be empirically tested and con- 
firmed. 

The art of teaching semantics is not 
so difficult as it seems. Even the 
adolescent can discover with a grow- 
ing sense of wonder that a word is not 
a thing, and thus cut the Gordian 
knot of a controversy that baffled 
some of the best minds of the Middle 
Ages. What conceals this truth from 
our eyes is the veil of habit. We use 
words almost as “naturally” as we eat 
and walk, sleep and think. Hence, the 
apparent unity of word and thing, 
substance and symbol, experience and 
idea. Language, like grass and trees, 
waters and skies and hills, is an or- 
ganic part of creation. It enormously 
simplifies the communicative process. 
Words can magically take the place of 
objects and events. The sound is 
enough; the ejaculation is the thing. 
We babble of green fields or of totali- 
tarianism, communism, liberty, the 
home, purity, morality, apples, and 
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electrons without having anything ex- 
cept a hazy conception of what we 
wish to say. The referent is lost in 
the verbal fog. 

For ordinary purposes of discourse, 
such an approach is unnecessarily labo- 
rious. In order to make themselves 
understood in most of the daily situa- 
tions that arise, people do not require 
that degree of communicative efficacy. 
If we stopped to measure and evaluate 
the precise implications of each word 
uttered, communication would become 
virtually impossible. We would all 
become tongue-tied. We are therefore 
satisfied with a rough and ready ap- 
proximation, with grasping only a por- 
tion of our neighbor’s intended mean- 
ing. All this has an important bearing 
on the question at issue. If the adults 
of the community abuse the language 
function in that way, what hope is 
there for the young? If gold rusts, 
what will iron do? 

Differences become momentous only 
when they affect our life. Chairs are 
material conveniences, and when they 
serve the purpose for which they are 
designed, they can be safely left stand- 
ing in the background. The impor- 
tant thing is to have the student not 
only grasp the distinction made, but 
actually apply it in all the problems 
that confront him. While men will 
not, as a rule, quarrel over chairs and 
tables, there are doctrines and beliefs 
over which they are prepared, if nec- 
essary, to shed blood. If they do not 
discriminate in the use of symbols 
referring to material objects, how will 
they behave when discourse rises to a 
higher level of abstraction? How will 
it be when they come to terms like 
“religion,” “God,” “freedom,” “free 
will,” “fate,” “happiness,” “human 
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nature,” and numerous other abstrac- 
tions? 

It is absolutism of thought or speech 
that must be eliminated. Clearly if 
“justice” and “truth” and “goodness” 
and “beauty” are infinite-valued, they 
do not exist in and of themselves. 
There is no such thing as Justice, 
Truth, Goodness, or Beauty. Once the 
student has been semantically edu- 
cated, he will no longer persist in ask- 
ing questions for which there is no 
possible empirical answer. Released 
from the absolutism of thought, he 
will realize the need for self-analysis, 
self-evaluation. He will outgrow the 
childhood of fancy and dreams and 
wishful thinking for the maturity, 
never completely achieved, of obser- 
vation, suspended judgment, and quan- 
titative reasoning. 


Suppleness and skill in thinking can 


be developed by keeping steadily in 
mind the opposite conceptual pole of 
each difficult general term: egotism 
and altruism, the social and the indi- 
vidual, capitalist and proletariat. Some 
concepts can be used in a number of 
related, but distinct and even conflict- 


ing senses. Students can be trained 
to exercise their ingenuity on terms 
like “natural,” “democracy,” “right,” 
“socialism,” “Fascism,” and so on, the 
choice depending on their centers of 
interest. When some progress has been 
made in this direction, they are ready 
to undertake a more ambitious task: 
the examination of powerfully en- 
trenched and emotionally stirring ideas. 

Composition work, under the new 
dispensation, will no longer be point- 
less. It will do more than acquaint 
the student with the rudiments of 
rhetoric, the mechanics of expression. 
It will have purpose, meaning, direc- 
tion, continuity. The object of in- 
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struction will be to choose vital units 
of experience—experiences which the 
student finds vital. From these the 
last atom of semantic significance can 
be distilled. In this way the multi- 
plicity of meanings inherent in numer- 
ous abstractions will gradually betray 
themselves; a host of competitive doc- 
trines and definitions will clamor for 
attention. The student gradually 
realizes that a doctrine is capable of 
many diverse and conflicting interpre- 
tations, that it does not exist as a 
separate identifiable essence, that when 
we fervently declare our intention to 
die for it we should first make sure 
that we “know” what we are dying 
for. 

Freed from the cultural compul- 
sives of his social environment, the 
semanticist studies the community 
mores and norms objectively, analyt- 
ically, even skeptically. He is at 
heart a relativist. He attaches no 
indwelling sanctity to the symbol. He 
is aware how meaningless and mis- 
leading are many established abstrac- 
tions. He regards learning as involv- 
ing, principally, an experimental at- 
titude and activity. It is an effort 
to perceive relationships, to achieve 
unified understanding and integrated 
growth. 

Guided by such objectives, the pu- 
pil in his written work will not allow 
words to take the place of ideas and 
experiences. He will not put pen to 
paper until he has something to say; 
he must be fairly well informed on 
the subject he is writing about. The 
important thing is not adherence to 
mechanical rules, but the vivid percep- 
tion of meaning, the ordering of rela- 
tionships, and the effective transfer of 
these to the composition. In order to 
write well, the pupil must have a fund 
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of experience to draw upon. There 
is a profound educational moral in 
Dewey’s remark: “An ounce of expe- 
rience is better than a ton of theory 
simply because it is only in experience 
that any theory has vital and verifiable 
significance. An experience, a very 
humble experience, is capable of gen- 
erating and carrying any amount of 
theory (or intelligent content), but a 
theory apart from an experience can- 
not be definitely grasped even as 
theory.”? 

The schools have done little enough 
to encourage and develop sound, in- 
dependent thinking. Ideas as such 
cannot be passed on from person to 
person. They must first be experi- 
enced to be known. The pupil must 
confront the problem, out of which 
the idea subsequently emerges. All 
the teacher can do is to set the stage 
and then allow the principal characters 
to play their part. More specifically, 
pupils can be asked to “spot” the catch 
phrases in popular usage which do not 
convey any definite meaning. They 
can guard against the appearance of 
these stereotypes in their own thinking 
and writing. What is more, semantic 
exercises can be devised which will 
serve to neutralize their habit of view- 
ing a problem from one fixed point of 
view. They must be trained to con- 
sider points of view diametrically op- 
posed to the ones they habitually hold. 
If their beliefs are to be based on rea- 
soned and empirically valid assump- 
tions, they must at all times be pre- 
pared to assail their dearest convictions 
and also to have them assailed. The 
ability to withstand these attacks is a 
test of the strength and validity of 
these beliefs. The determination to 


1Dewey, John: ‘Democracy and Education.”’ 
New York. 1916. p. 169. 
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seek the truth at all costs is a moral 
quality which the schools have fear- 
fully kept under lock and key. The 
safeguarding of vested “truths” against 
the spirit of free critical inquiry has 
been falsely regarded as the proper 
function of the educational system. 
In addition, there has been the fear 
on the part of parents and teachers 
that radical skepticism would have a 
harmful effect on the impressionable 
minds of the young. On the contrary, 
the tearing apart of deeply rooted hab- 
its of thought, the analysis of ideas 
and beliefs, the search for meaning, 
would in the long run prove beneficial. 
To negate our own beliefs, as a test of 
their validity, is a salutary discipline, 
especially for the young. 

The study of semantics is concerned 
with no specific subject matter; it 
includes practically every branch of 
knowledge that is dependent on lan- 
guage as a medium of expression. 
Concretely, the science of semantics 
analyzes the nature and use of sym- 
bols, its aim being to purify lin- 
guistic usage and make it correspond 
with reality. 

The semanticist begins with people 
and with the processes that go on in 
their minds and bodies. Once the peo- 
ple are semantically emancipated, once 
they are trained in the use of a multi- 
ple-valued language, they will be 
skeptical not only of abstractions, but 
also of propagandistic lures, political 
oratory of the flamboyant, spellbind- 
ing variety. 

Does it not follow that each person 
under these circumstances will seek for 
a solution that is practicable, socially 
desirable, and beneficial? Institutions 
and laws are made by men. Human 
beings can shape and control their so- 
cial destiny. 





















































































































































HOW A SCHOOL DETERMINED PUPIL NEEDS' 





By A. H. HERZEL 
Skinner Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


aan: CHIEF criterion used to build 
the curriculum in progressive schools 
seems to be that of determining the 
needs of the students. The theory is 
generally accepted, but the question 
arises—just how can these needs be 
determined? Much has been written 
on this subject, but little of specific 
value can be found because of two 
main reasons: the process of determin- 
ing pupil needs is a very difficult one; 
needs of students vary according to 
the local situation. 

This article will describe a process 
carried on by a group of teachers of 
Skinner Junior High School in an at- 
tempt to discover the real needs of our 
boys and girls, particularly those in the 
five core classes with which we have 
been working for almost two years. 

We began, first, by listing the 
sources of material on pupil needs: 
teachers, pupils, parents, other citizens 
of the community, and the literature 
on the subject. The task of collecting 
material from these various sources was 
divided up among a small committee 
of our faculty. Throughout we have 
had the able assistance of supervisors, 
principal, and staff members of the 
Eight-Year Study. No attempt was 
made, in this procedure, to separate 
personal and social needs. 

It was decided that a questionnaire 
would be drawn up to include as much 
material as possible from each of the 
above five sources. First of all, various 
teachers listed needs and problems of 
youth, as they saw them from obser- 

1This article represents one of the projects 
stimulated by the Eight-Year Study. The Com- 


mission in charge of this study will present a 
final report within the next two years. 
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vation and experience. Then, group 
conferences were held with a few 
classes, who were asked to list what 
they thought they needed. Their re- 
sponses dealt mainly with personal- 
social interests. Some of the items the 
students listed were: how to overcome 
shyness before adults; how to over- 
come shyness before groups; how to 
introduce people; how to say the right 
thing at the right time; how to talk 
to a boy in the correct way; how to 
be hostess at a party for boys and 
girls; how to cook a meal; how to make 
friends; how to dress for different oc- 
casions; and how to hold your temper. 

To secure materials from the third 
and fourth sources, parents and other 
citizens of the community, an effort 
was made to get the ideas of persons 
who were socially-minded and alert to 
the problems of youth. Various rep- 
resentative parents and such persons as 
ministers, businessmen, a Boy Scout 
executive, and the director of the local 
community center were interviewed, 
and their ideas were incorporated in 
the questionnaire. 

The fifth source, the literature, was 
least fruitful, because the statements 
of the needs of youth, as given, were 
much too abstract. However, there 
is some value in consulting, as we did, 
such sources. 

The material was collected and re- 
vised by a few teachers after consulta- 
tion with Mr. Guy Fox, Assistant Di- 
rector of Research in the Denver Pub- 
lic Schools. The result was a “Ques- 
tionnaire on Pupil Needs,” stated in 
the form of 106 problems. The fifty 
members of the faculty were asked to 
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fill it out. It was also given to the 
178 students of our five experimental 
classes. The teachers of these classes 
took great pains to explain the ques- 
tionnaire thoroughly, to encourage a 
serious attitude on the part of the 
students in filling it out, and to urge 
the pupils to ask questions. The re- 
sponse of the students was gratifying; 
a thoughtful attitude was evident; 
many questions were asked; and some 
discussion followed. 

The problem which received the 
strongest vote, from both students and 
faculty, was: ‘How can I keep myself 
in the best of health?” The one which 
received the smallest vote from the 
faculty was: “How can I learn sales- 
manship?” The problem which was 
in similar place, in the opinion of the 
students, was: “Should we be paid for 
work around the house?” 


The various questions were keyed 
to units or areas. The units, with a 
typical pupil problem in each, follow: 


Orientation to the school: What type of 
marking system does our school have? 

Safety: How can I avoid accidents while 
riding a bicycle? 

Living in the home: What are my responsi- 
bilities in the home? 

Recreation: How can I develop hobbies? 

Personal health: How can I learn to stand 
and walk correctly? 

Vocations: How can I prepare for and get 
a satisfactory job? 

Face-to-face relationships: How can I make 
and keep friends? 

Personality development: How can I de- 
velop self-confidence? 

Community life: What difference does it 
make to me how our city government is run? 

American citizenship: In what ways is being 
an American citizen different from being a 
citizen of a European country? 

Consumer economics: How can I best use 
my allowance? 

Communication of thought and feeling: 
How can I learn to speak well in public? 

Work habits: How can I learn to follow 
directions and take responsibility? 

Reading and language: How can I learn to 
spell correctly? 
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Science and mathematics: How can I learn 
to use arithmetic correctly? 


The responses of students and teach- 
ers were compiled with reference to 
the above units, weighted in a few 
cases where the number of questions 
was uneven, and then translated into 
percentages. For students, the areas 
ranked in the following order: per- 
sonality development, face-to-face re- 
lationships, vocations, personal health, 
orientation to the school, consumer 
economics, American citizenship, liv- 
ing in the home, safety, community 
life, and recreation. For the teachers 
the order was not very much different: 
personality development and face-to- 
face relationships, safety, personal 


health, vocations, recreation, living in 
the home, American citizenship, con- 
sumer economics, community life, and 
orientation to the school. 


Thus, personality development, face- 


to-face relationships, personal health, 
and vocations led the list. All the 
skills and knowledges were ranked 
rather high: for students, the order 
was reading and language work habits, 
communication of thought and feel- 
ing, science and mathematics; for 
teachers, the order was work habits, 
reading and language, science and 
mathematics, and communication of 
thought and feeling. The surprise, to 
me, was the relatively low status given 
by teachers to social needs, like citi- 
zenship and community life. 

It was next planned to issue this 
questionnaire to certain parent groups. 
However, we felt that it was too long 
and might be confusing. Therefore, 
we listed only the above units, instead 
of the specific questions. First, eighty 
members of our Fathers’ Council filled 
out the questionnaire (reworded slight- 
ly) at a meeting. The results of this 
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were much the same as for students 
and teachers, except that some areas 
like American citizenship and home 
and family life were considered much 
more important. 

Then a questionnaire was given to 
the parents of the children in our five 
experimental classes. One hundred 
twenty-two parents, of whom only a 
few had attended the Fathers’ Council 
meeting mentioned above, responded. 
The questionnaire given to this second 
group was amplified, at the suggestion 
of some parents and teachers to include 
a few more areas of living and addi- 
tional knowledges, more of the course 
of study work, as it were. The results 
were translated into percentages, also. 
Then, an average was compiled of the 
responses of the four groups—teachers, 
pupils, members of the Fathers’ Coun- 
cil, and parents of the five experi- 
mental classes: personality develop- 
ment; getting along with other people; 
personal health; American citizenship; 
safety in home, school, and commu- 
nity; home and family life; vocational 
life; recreation—use of leisure time; 
living in the community; adjustment 
to the school; conservation of nat- 
ural resources;? problems of the con- 
sumer; transportation; and communi- 
cation.” 

Skills and knowledges ranked as fol- 
lows: grammar;” work habits; reading; 
speaking effectively; writing effective- 
ly; American government;? mathe- 
matics; American history;? current 


events;? English literature;? 
appreciation ;* 


music 
American literature;? 


2These items were marked by the parents of 
the five experimental classes and no other groups. 
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geography;? art appreciation;? and his- 
tory of ancient times and of the Middle 
Ages.” 

Very soon after this compilation 
was finished plans for a reorganization 
of the Denver junior high school 
program were announced. Beginning 
in September, 1940, the curriculum 
was drastically revised. Among the 
changes planned were the introduction 
of a daily class for all students called 
Guidance. The content, however, was 
the same as is usually understood to 
belong to a Core or General Education 
class. A group of our teachers, who 
form a planning committee, have be- 
gun to plan a tentative sequence for 
this Guidance class, based on the re- 
sults of the work described in this 
article. Because of the reorganization 
that is in effect next year, we are 
using only the areas of living for the 
Guidance class. We took those that 
ranked in the first ten in the compiled 
list and arranged them in a grade place- 
ment, according to our best judgment, 
as follows: seventh grade: adjustment 
to the school, safety, recreation; eighth 
grade: getting along with people, per- 
sonal health; ninth grade: home and 
family life, living in the community, 
American citizenship, vocational life. 

The step on which we are now 
working is the planning of units in 
these various areas. We do not feel 
that this procedure is at all complete. 
But it is not armchair theorizing; it 
is the work of classroom teachers, who 
are carrying on a full program of 
classes and extracurricular activities, 
and who still have managed to do some 
specific work in determining pupil 
needs. 


CHILDREN COOPERATE IN SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


By K. D. 
Leighton, Alabama, 


Dain says: “If we propose to 
develop and respect each individual 
and to keep public decisions in the 
hands of all the people, then we must 
encourage everybody to think. From 
this angle, democracy wishes every 
institution—each family, shop, factory, 
school system, university, and govern- 
ment, all—to be so run that each 
member or worker or citizen, from 
youngest and lowest to oldest and 
highest, is encouraged to suggest im- 
provements with the full assurance 
that his suggestions will be considered 
and used on their merits. Democracy 
wishes such encouragement to thought 
and suggestion from all, partly be- 
cause without it the individual is not 
truly respected, partly because we 
never know in advance who will make 
the best suggestions and partly be- 
cause this plan has in it the surest 
basis of public education and intelli- 
gent cooperation without which de- 
mocracy cannot hope to succeed.” 
Taking our cue from the above 
challenge, we began to study the part 
our elementary school should play in 
teaching cooperation and _ thinking 
which is so important to democracy. 
On several occasions children from 
different grade groups suggested to the 
principal improvements which should 
be made in the school. In order to 
allow all groups to participate in school 
improvement and in order that there 
would be no overlapping of efforts, 
we decided to organize a group which 
we would call the Elementary Council. 
At the first meeting of the Council 
the children outlined a project in beau- 
tifying school grounds including: re- 


WANN 
Elementary School 


seeding the lawn which had been badly 
washed and cut up by trucks; remov- 
ing all debris from the campus; plant- 
ing flowers in the court; painting the 
walls of the toilets; getting some de- 
fective plumbing repaired; replacing 
shrubbery which had died; planting 
shrubbery around the new wing; build- 
ing needed concrete walks; adding 
gravel to the driveway; and placing 
posts along driveway to protect lawn. 

Having outlined the needed im- 
provements, the children were ready 
to begin specific plans. Needing ex- 
pert advice, the children called in the 
vocational agriculture teacher from 
the high school. Each phase of the 
proposed improvements was discussed 
carefully with him. He suggested 
that the children prepare a paced sur- 
vey of the campus showing the im- 
provements in order that we would get 
an idea of the appearance of the 
grounds when finished. 

The children prepared a map of the 
grounds to scale. Existing conditions 
were shown in blue and improvements 
in red. When the map was com- 
pleted, it was submitted to the assistant 
county agent in order that he might 
suggest changes. As a result of a 
conference with him, the Council 
members changed the walks in the 
court. The map was now complete; 
two experts had passed on it. The 
children were confident that it would 
stand up under the severest criticism. 
They were ready to present it to the 
county superintendent of education 
for his approval and any help he could 
give in getting materials. Consequent- 
ly, a letter was written to the super- 
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intendent, asking him for an interview. 
A committee was selected to present 
the plans during the interview. 

When the children returned from 
the superintendent’s office, they pre- 
sented their plans to each grade group 
and allowed them to select the part of 
the project that they wanted their 
group to work on. The work was 
finally divided in this way: Grade I: 
help plant flowers and keep the school 
grounds clean; Grade II: prepare flower 
beds in the court of the building; 
Grade III: remove all rubbish from 
school grounds and help with flower 
beds in the court; Grade IV: enrich, 
plow, and reseed the lawn and help 
paint the walls of the toilets; Grade 
V: take charge of the shrubbery plant- 
ing and help paint; Grade VI: make 
concrete walks and new floors in the 
toilets. 

During the process of dividing the 


work, questions arose in the groups 
as to where they could get reading 
material to help them do their work. 
The Council consulted the vocational 
teacher and he suggested that the sec- 
retary write to Alabama Polytechnic 


Institute for pamphlets. He also vol- 
unteered to work with any group who 
needed him. The children wrote and 
secured many pamphlets that were 
very helpful. 

Even though the work was divided 
among the groups, there was much 
sharing and cooperating between 
groups. For instance, the fourth grade 
was working on the lawn, but was 
unable to get barnyard manure or a 
mule and plow. They carried their 
problem to the Council, the members 
of which carried the problem back to 
their respective groups. Within a day 
or two the lawn was covered with 
manure which had been given by the 
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parents of children in the first, fifth, 
and sixth grades. During the next 
few days, the lawn was being broken 
by a team of mules and a plow lent by 
the parent of a first grade child. 

The third grade received from a first 
grade child the loan of a wagon in 
which to remove rubbish. Children in 
all grades contributed shrubbery and 
flower seeds to groups working on 
those projects. Ideas and factual ma- 
terials were continually shared between 
grades. Throughout the work, the 
Council acted as a clearinghouse for 
problems. They lent their help to any 
group that needed them. 

In the following paragraphs, I shall 
endeavor to show, in a very general 
way, how each group handled its proj- 
ect. In order to show how the proj- 
ects, in all groups, provided for rich- 
ness of experience, I shall discuss the 
work of the sixth grade in detail. 

The first grade took, for its part, 
the planting of flowers and the clean- 
ing of the school grounds. Jimmie 
K. brought his wagon to school one 
day and helped the third grade remove 
all rubbish from the grounds. The 
work led into many discussions as 
to the proper way to care for the grass, 
shrubs, and flowers. 

The second grade chose to help 
beautify the court between the two 
wings of our building. They were in- 
terested in planting flowers because 
they had small flower plants growing 
in the room which they knew would 
have to be transplanted. They had 
several books about flowers in connec- 
tion with their plants. The children 
found as much information as possible, 
and with the teacher the material was 
read. Charts of experiences and ob- 
servations were made. 
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The beds were measured and staked 
off. The ground was prepared and 
the seeds and plants set out. The 
children developed interest in gardens 
at home. They painted a frieze and 
many individual pictures. They wrote 
stories about the progress of their 
work. Letters were written ordering 
seed which were not obtainable from 
home. 

The third grade agreed to clean off 
the school ground and to make flower 
beds. A committee was immediately 
selected to clean up the rubbish. After 
this was done, it was agreed that the 
boys would measure and stake off the 
beds for the flowers while the girls 
investigated the kind of flowers to 
plant. 

With this done the children dis- 
cussed the preparation of soil. Le?’s 
Make a Garden and other books and 


pamphlets on gardening were read. 
The children found that the soil should 
be spaded and turned over at least 


twice to aerate it. Then it should be 
pulverized to loosen it and give the 
seeds a chance to sprout and the young 
plants room to form roots. Seeds 
were planted in the room to observe 
the sprouting of seeds and growing of 
the young plants. 

The girls decided on the following 
flowers: zinnias and calendulas were to 
be planted in the back of the beds on 
account of their height; next mari- 
golds and petunias were to be planted, 
and bordering the beds would be nas- 
turtiums. A frieze was painted show- 
ing the flowers in bloom. 

The fourth grade chose to reseed 
the lawn. They called in the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher who sug- 
gested that they fertilize the lawn be- 
fore planting it. He also told them 
how to prepare the soil by means of a 
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plow and a disk harrow. A bulletin 
on lawns was secured and read. Soon 
the children had the soil ready for the 
seed. The bulletin told them how 
many pounds of seed to buy per square 
yard so they set to work to determine 
the amount that they needed. The 
lawn space was measured, the seed 
purchased, and the lawn planted after 
other groups had helped obtain mate- 
rials. 

The fifth grade chose to plant the 
shrubbery. The map of the school 
grounds was studied carefully in order 
to determine places where shrubbery 
was needed and what type to use. The 
vocational agriculture teacher at the 
high school near by offered the shrub- 
bery needed by the group. Pamphlets 
were secured from the Alabama Ex- 
tension Service, and the group was 
ready to go to work. 

The sixth grade chose the making 
of sidewalks as their part in the im- 
provement plans. There were two 
bulletins on file in the school library 
concerning the making of sidewalks. 
These were studied by several mem- 
bers of the class so that they would 
understand the procedure for making 
walks. Others who were interested 
read from other materials. The infor- 
mation gathered was shared with the 
entire group. After a discussion in 
which many questions were asked, the 
group wrote on the blackboard a sum- 
mary of the procedure outlined in the 
bulletins. 

While writing the story someone 
suggested this sentence: “Every six 
feet place a two by four to provide for 
expansion and contraction joints.” 
This raised such questions as: what do 
the words, expansion and contraction, 
mean and what causes expansion and 


contraction? The answer to what 
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causes expansion and contraction was 
not so easily secured. One child said 
that he had found something in a sci- 
ence book about expansion. This gave 
us a cue and we began to search the 
science books for the answer. It was 
soon found that heat causes expansion 
and cold contraction. In the mean- 
time, the summary had been finished 
and printed on a large wall chart for 
ready reference. 

Now the children were ready to in- 
vestigate the various sources of mate- 
rials for the walks. One child offered 
all the sand we needed if we could 
secure a truck to haul it in. It was 
decided to interview the county su- 
perintendent of education relative to 
getting a truck. A letter was written 
by a group asking for a conference 
with him. The letter was later copied 
on the board so that the entire group 
might offer suggestions and make cor- 
rections. In a few days the group 
received a letter granting an interview. 
Five representatives were chosen to 
visit the superintendent. They re- 
turned triumphant because a truck had 
been secured for hauling sand and slag 
and a promise of help in securing the 
cement had been given. It only re- 
mained to determine the exact amount 
needed. 

The group was not at all sure how 
they could determine the amount 
needed so they called in one of the 
patrons who had worked in concrete. 
He estimated the number of sacks, but 
this did not satisfy the group because 
they wanted something more definite. 
One child in his reading found that it 
takes six and one-fourth sacks of ce- 
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ment for every cubic yard of concrete, 
He realized that if he knew how many 
cubic yards of concrete the group 
would have to pour he could tell how 
many sacks we would need. No one 
knew how to determine the cubic 
yards so the entire group sat down 
together to learn. In this discussion 
the concept of cubic measure had to 
be developed. Various objects were 
used and a number of drawings made. 
After most of the group had gained an 
understanding of what we would have 
to do, we set to work on the problem. 

The pupils saw that it would be 
necessary to measure length, width, 
and depth of the walk. By means of 
multiplying and reducing, we found 
that twelve and one-half yards of con- 
crete would have to be poured, re- 
quiring seventy-eight and one-eighth 
sacks of cement. 

Another letter was written asking 
for seventy-nine sacks of cement. The 
group set to work now to prepare the 
trenches and actually to build the 
walks. The work built within the 
children a greater spirit of coopera- 
tion, joy, and humor. The plans for 
the entire school were not finished, 
but they will be carried on by the 
groups next year. 

In evaluating the work the staff 
feels that the following results were 
attained within the children: greater 
pride in care of the school plant; better 
spirit of cooperation between grades; 
increased joy in the beautiful; growth 
in personality through feeling a part 
of a successful undertaking; and in- 
creased efficiency in reading. 





CURRICULUM IMPLICATIONS OF MOTION PICTURES 


By CHARLES F. HOBAN, JR. 


American Council on Education 


CSc uP in the United States 
is a movie industry, more important 
socially, but less publicized and less 
expensive than the one in Hollywood. 
Its product is the sixteen-millimeter 
nontheatrical motion picture — the 
movie of government, industry, and 
the school. This year schools are 
spending over a quarter of a million 
dollars in purchasing sixteen-millimeter 
films for classroom use and another 
two and a quarter million dollars ac- 
quiring equipment for projecting these 
films in the classroom. This two and 
one-half million dollars compares fa- 
vorably with the cost of a single, su- 
percolossal, star-studded Hollywood 
feature, and with the national debt 
for a single widely-adopted school 
textbook. But the social significance 
of the two million or so dollars spent 
for school movies during the past years 
is potentially far greater than a corre- 
sponding million spent to ogle at Rob- 
ert Taylor or Hedy Lamarr, or to 
present textbooks to boys and girls 
who cannot read.! 

Notice that this significance is only 
“potentially greater.” Actually, it 
may be greater or less. For all we 
know, Robert Taylor and Hedy La- 
marr in their celluloid extension may 
be exerting a more important social 
influence than the school, and for all 
we know, boys and girls may have 
learned to read school textbooks if 
school textbooks have been made read- 
able, and boys and girls have been 
taught to read them. 


1[t is not meant to imply that seneaieg to read 


is not the most important single skill schools 
should develop, or that any primary reading 
series is not of greatest potential significance. 
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What we do know is that the vast 
majority of educators have not begun 
to incorporate motion pictures into 
their curriculum activities. This state 
of affairs is not unexpected. Education 
and educators are fundamentally among 
the most conservative elements in our 
social structure. Both are subject to 
exhausting verbiage about dynamics, 
but neither manifests marked dynamic 
characteristics. The struggle to ob- 
tain free textbooks in public schools 
is too recent—and in some states still 
unsolved—to permit an upset of the 
educational status quo by serious con- 
sideration of a new and non-verbal 
medium of experience. And the social 
sanction of equal education for all is 
still too radical for staid middle class 
society to admit the stark necessity 
of adjusting education to the new 
school population. And the motion 
picture is still too tainted with the 
odor of pre-Hays office Hollywood 
Art to be socially acceptable in the 
schools. As one righteous educationist 
remarked after seeing a sixteen-milli- 
meter film on problems of the work- 
ing girl: “If you’re going to bring that 
stuff into the school you might as well 
move the school right out into the 
gutter.” 

We also know that where films have 
been introduced into the curriculum, 
they are not always used wisely and 
well. Errors have crept into our 
thinking about the functions of mo- 
tion pictures in education. Like it or 
not, most formal education still con- 
sists of what the pupil learns from 
the textbooks, and any experience that 
aspires to educational status must ei- 
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ther be cast in the mold of the text- 
book or constitute an appropriate ap- 
pendage. Applied to college education, 
the word “lecture” is substituted for 
“textbook.” Generally excepted are 
the nursery school, the kindergarten, 
and the primary grades. 


PREVALENT ERRORS 


One of the most prevalent errors is 
to regard the motion picture as a 
supplement instead of as a complement 
to other educational materials and pro- 
cedures. Even among those institu- 
tions and school systems justly famous 
for their curriculum development, 
teachers, particularly on the senior high 
and college level, are painfully careful 
to point out that classroom movies are 
used as supplementary materials—that 
the elements supplemented were the 
lecture or the reading assignments, and, 
rarely, laboratory experiences and field 
trips. 

The distinction between the supple- 
mentary and complementary use of 
educational materials is an extremely 
important one, for it involves funda- 
mental notions of the nature and re- 
lationship of various kinds of experi- 
ence. Used supplementarily, motion 
pictures are intended to supply more 
of the same kind of experience. Used 
complementarily, they are intended to 
supply a different kind of experience 
necessary to complete a whole. The 
one use is primarily illustrative, the 
other developmental. The one further 
illustrates a principle already devel- 
oped, the other serves as a basis for 
the development of a principle. In 
terms of growth, the one is additive 
(hypertrophic) and the other is differ- 
ential (hyperplastic). The kind of 
education which obtains from supple- 
mentary use of motion pictures is fun- 
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damentally different from the kind 
which obtains from complementary 
use. Until this distinction is recog- 
nized and acted upon, motion pictures 
will continue to be largely an append- 
age to instead of an integral part of 
the curriculum. 

A second common curriculum error 
lies in regarding the motion picture 
primarily as an interest-getting and 
motivational device almost to the ex- 
clusion of the medium as a basis for 
conceptual development. This error 
derives out of the heretical emphasis 
on the “on-going” nature of the edu- 
cational process, for this “‘on-going” 
doctrine has assumed the character of 
an unremitting series of leaps. Un- 
fortunately, modern stress is not so 
much on where we are and where we 
are going as on activity per se. 

By its dynamic nature, the motion 
picture is particularly valuable in the 
stimulation of activity, but the activ- 
ity stimulated should not always in- 
volve new direction. One of the most 
important educational activities, as 
Dewey points out, is “keeping track of 
ideas, activities, and observed conse- 
quences. Keeping track is a matter 
of reflective review and summarizing, 
in which there are both discrimination 
and record of the significant features 
of a developing experience. To reflect 
is to look back over what has been 
done so as to extract the net meanings 
which are the capital stock for intelli- 
gent dealing with further experience. 
It is the heart of intellectual organiza- 
tion and of the disciplined mind.’ 

When, therefore, motion pictures 
are used exclusively to stimulate in- 
terest and to motivate new activity, 
one of the most significant educational 


2John Dewey: ‘Education and Experience.” 


Quoted from John Dewey’s Philosophy. (The 


Modern Library.) p. 680. 
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essentials of the medium is lost to the 
curriculum. For, of all things, motion 
pictures serve as a medium for reflec- 
tive thinking and conceptual develop- 
ment; i.e., for the operation of Dewey’s 
principle of continuity as well as his 
principle of interaction. In other 
words, motion pictures have a logical 
as well as a methodological function 
in education. 

A third error in the curriculum use 
of motion pictures—and a distinction 
is made between “curriculum” and 
“school” use—is in the exclusive sep- 
aration of objectives which the films 
may serve intrinsically or extrinsically. 
This exclusive separation is character- 
istic both of schools organized largely 
in the subject-matter tradition, and 
those organized in more dynamic terms. 
In the one case, however, motion pic- 
tures are used almost exclusively to 
show what is shown in the film, while 
in the other they are used to show 
what must be inferred from the films. 
The one use is largely on the intel- 
lectual plane of simple apprehension, 
the other on the plane of inference 
without basic consideration of the na- 
ture and the process of inference. 

This type of error may be illustrated 
by various uses which may be made 
of Heart and Circulation, a widely 
used science film. Essentially, this film 
explains and illustrates the structure 
and action of the heart and the cir- 
culatory system. In the typical tra- 
ditional high school or junior college, 
the film would be used to do exactly 
that, nothing more or nothing less, and 
once students demonstrated that they, 
too, could explain and illustrate the 
structure and action of the heart and 
the circulatory system, the film would 
have served its curriculum purpose. 
In the typical “new” curriculum the 
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film would be used to develop the con- 
cept that bodily organs are interde- 
pendent and are affected in their func- 
tioning by daily bodily activities, and 
to develop an awareness of the need of 
restraint in physical exercise for the 
sake of personal health. 

In the film, the increased heart rate 
and distribution of blood under stren- 
uous athletic exercise are illustrated 
in picture and pointed out in commen- 
tary, as are the relation of blood pres- 
sure to quantity of blood, arterial 
constriction, and stimulation of the 
vagus nerve. From these elements of 
the film, particularly with the help of 
the commentator, it is possible to infer 
that there is a relationship between 
pulse rate and exercise, and between 
blood pressure and certain other phys- 
ical conditions. In other words, the 
concepts are given specific and deter- 
minate subjects. It is quite a psycho- 
logical step, however, to infer that 
these relationships are common to all 
bodily organs and under all environ- 
mental conditions. This inference 
must be developed through further 
inquiry into many different bodily 
organs and their interrelated func- 
tions. At best, such inferences from 
the experience provided in the film 
must be wholly tentative, subject to 
verification. Furthermore, it is an 
even greater step from the film experi- 
ence to the inference that restraint is 
necessary in physical exercise for the 
sake of personal health, for there is 
relatively little in the film which deals 
with the endurance of the heart over 
a long period of time under various 
conditions of physical exercise. 


The principles governing this state- 


ment are provided in specific deter- 
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minates in the film, but it is necessary 
to give them a common and almost 
universal subject in order to apply 
them to situations as far removed from 
the film as running up three flights of 
stairs at top speed several times a day. 
Yet, these broad understandings and 
awarenesses are exactly the kinds of 
educational objectives the film should 
be used to develop. Unless there is 
some relationship between the heart 
and circulation and living activities of 
the individual, and unless the individ- 
ual is enabled to understand these re- 
lationships and to be inclined to act 
appropriately, there is little excuse for 
studying the subject in the first place, 
much less in using a film in this study. 
The point is that in the one use of 
the film there is apprehension with- 
out inference, and in the other there 
is too great a gap between simple 
apprehension and higher inference. 
There is no ascent in the film com- 
mentary or in the arrangement of 
pictorial content to the inferences 
stated as objectives served by the film. 
This ascent must be made through a 
series of experiences drawn from data 
in the film and from other sources. 
It is in this sense that we must view 
the motion picture as a complemen- 
tary medium of experience, rounding 
out meaning and significance, but not 
supplying all its elements. In the tra- 
ditional curriculum, not enough is ex- 
pected from the film; in the newer 
curriculum, too much is expected. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


It is possible to generalize these crit- 
icisms to all curriculum materials and 
procedures, and in this generalization 
to lose sight of the argument; i.e., the 
importance of motion pictures in the 
modern curriculum. While the errors 
in curriculum utilization of motion 
pictures are the same kind of errors 
that attend curriculum materials and 
procedures in general, they differ in 
degree for two simple reasons. First, 
the nature of the motion picture as a 
medium of experience is not well un- 
derstood by educators; and, second, 
the power of motion pictures makes 
errors in their educational use particu- 
larly expensive. 

This whole situation presents at least 
two implications for curriculum lead- 
ers. The first is that, if they are to 
be leaders, they must study the essen- 
tial nature and the functions of mo- 
tion pictures in the curriculum; for 
unless they understand the kinds of 
experience the motion picture provides 
and accept it as an integral part of 
the curriculum, its educational use 
will continue to be ineffective and pos- 
sibly harmful. Second, unless teachers 
are taught to discriminate these same 
functions, both in their pre-service 
and in-service training, it is likely 
they will be unable to utilize motion 
pictures with full educational effective- 
ness in the classroom, and that the 
potential values of the motion picture 
will be lost to education. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 
QUINCY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Bertrand L. Smith 
Director of Curriculum, Quincy, Illinois 
Public Schools 

HE CENTRAL CONSIDERATION in 

school administration is the im- 
provement of learning through im- 
provement of instruction. The cen- 
tral emphasis in improvement of in- 
struction should be placed upon growth 
of the whole school personnel through 
participation in purposeful activity. 
During the past two years every mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Quincy Pub- 
lic Schools has, in one way or another, 
participated in the study of curriculum 
problems and issues. 

A yearbook which was the result of 
cooperative effort was recently issued, 
the sections of which were the con- 
tributions of the Curriculum Cabinet 
in the Quincy Public Schools, which 
is composed of about thirty-five mem- 
bers who serve as a planning body. 
The cabinet includes the chairmen of 
curriculum committees from all divi- 
sions of the school system, all school 
principals, supervisors, the members 
of the Steering Committee, the cur- 
riculum director, and the superintend- 
ent of schools. 

In 1938-1939, following the organ- 
ization of the curriculum development 
program, the committees in each area 
began to study and work upon educa- 
tional problems. Important issues in 
education were discussed in the vari- 


ous committee meetings. 

The work in the committees in each 
area varied to some extent, but, in 
general, two phases of curriculum de- 
velopment received attention: imme- 
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diate curriculum needs and plans for 
a long-time program of curriculum 
development. 

At the beginning of the 1939-1940 
school year, a director of curriculum 
was placed in charge of the curricu- 
lum development program and the 
committees resumed their work. The 
work of curriculum development for 
the school year 1939-1940 was divided 
into two parts. 

During the first part of the year, 
the curriculum study committees dis- 
cussed and formulated their positions 
on certain major issues in education, 
The results were compiled for use by 
the curriculum cabinet as a guide in 
planning the next steps in curriculum 
development. 

The second part of 1939-1940 was 
devoted to work within the curricu- 
lum cabinet. Committee reports cov- 
ered the following topics: philosophy, 
guiding principles, and objectives; a 
plan for unified instruction; planning 
units in the curriculum; community 
resources and the curriculum; and 
working plan for 1940-1941. 

Thus far, the faculty has deter- 
mined its position on certain major 
educational issues; stated its guiding 
principles and objectives; outlined a 
scope and sequence framework within 
which a unified instructional program 
for the total school system may be 
developed; formulated suggestions for 
planning and teaching units; and made 
a beginning in the study of commu- 
nity resources in the curriculum. It 
is now the proper time to begin the 
development of curriculum guides as 
aids to classroom planning and in- 
struction. 
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Concentrated curriculum develop- 
ment cannot be carried on in all areas 
at one time. For that reason it will 
be necessary to concentrate upon the 
work in one area as production is 
started. The production of curricu- 
lum guides usually begins in one of the 
areas designated as the core of the 
curriculum. In our program social 
studies, language arts, and science and 
related studies form the core. Plans 
for the year 1940-1941 are to start 
concentrated work in the social studies 
area. At the same time, preliminary 
work will be done in the other areas 
which will follow the work in social 
studies as it develops. 
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THE OREGON READING SURVEY 


By Frank W. Parr 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


a THE past year, reading tests 
were given to more than four 
thousand pupils in Oregon public 


schools. ‘The survey was conceived 
and sponsored by the Oregon Division 
of the Coordinated Studies in Educa- 
tion, with the cooperation of the State 
Department of Education. The sur- 
vey included pupils in grades four 
through twelve and was participated 
in by every county in the state. Plans 
for the survey were made in the spring 
of 1939 after the Oregon Supervisory 
Committee had made a careful study 
of available tests. The test selected 
for the survey was the “Diagnostic 
Examination of Silent Reading Abili- 
ties,” by Dvorak and Van Wagenen. 
The tests were ordered through the 
Coordinated Studies in Education and 
were machine-scored at the Seattle 
headquarters. 

The Oregon Reading Survey was 
expected to accomplish three things: 
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(1) to determine the level of reading 
achievement of pupils in grades four 
to twelve; (2) to suggest ways and 
means of improving reading instruc- 
tion in Oregon elementary schools; 
and (3) to encourage and direct Ore- 
gon schools in organizing programs of 
diagnostic and remedial instruction. 
The first purpose of the survey has 
already been achieved and norms are 
now being prepared. To accomplish 
the other two purposes, a new com- 
mittee was appointed and will be 
known henceforth as the Oregon Re- 
medial Reading Committee. Members 
of this committee include the follow- 
ing persons: Gaile H. Good, Principal, 
Edison and Condon Schools, Eugene, 
Chairman; Elizabeth B. Montgomery, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Frank W. Parr, 
Director of Supervised Teaching, Ore- 
gon State College; Lewis C. Martin, 
Director of Special Education and Psy- 
chologist, University of Oregon Ex- 
tension Division; Jack W. Kennedy, 
Rural School Supervisor, Marion 
County; Walter E. Snyder, Curricu- 
lum Coordinator, Salem City Schools; 
Emma Henkle, Supervisor of Interme- 
diate Education, Oregon College of 
Education; and V. D. Bain, Director 
of Curriculum and Elementary Edu- 
cation, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

As soon as the reading survey was 
completed, this new committee pre- 
pared a Remedial Teaching Bulletin, 
which was published by the North- 
west Division of Coordinated Studies 
in Education. A copy of this bulletin 
has been sent gratis to each school 
that participated in the survey. The 
bulletin includes suggestions on the 
following phases of reading: a descrip- 
tion of a satisfactory reading program; 
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a discussion of some of the most com- 
mon reading difficulties; an analysis 
of the Dvorak and Wagenen reading 
test; a consideration of certain factors 
that influence the rate of comprehen- 
sion; suggested practice exercises for 
each grade level; a list of commercial 
remedial reading materials; a bibliog- 
raphy of remedial reading books for 
teachers; and a bibliography of books 
for retarded readers, organized on the 
basis of vocabulary and interest level. 

It is anticipated that the survey and 
follow-up will continue for at least a 
five-year period and that during this 
time, members of the afore-mentioned 
committee will be available for con- 
sultant service to the schools of the 
state. 

Members of the Oregon Remedial 
Reading Committee are eager to ex- 
change ideas with those in other states 
who may be interested in this type of 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 
By M. M. Proffitt 
Specialist in Industrial Arts Education 

United States Office of Education 

HE NATIONAL Committee appoint- 
‘ta last year by the United States 
Commissioner of Education to study 
and report on the contribution that 
industrial arts can make to a program 
for the education of slow-learning 
pupils, held its second meeting at the 
Office of Education in Washington, 
September 23, 24, and 25. Specifically 
the committee is studying the part 
industrial arts can play in the solution 
of the curriculum problem created by 
pupils of junior-senior high school age 
who are regarded as normal, in con- 
tradistinction to those classified as sub- 
normal in accordance with generally 
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accepted standards, yet whose records 
of achievement indicate that neither a 
college preparatory course nor an oc- 
cupational course requiring the acqui- 
sition of a considerable amount of 
technical information is feasible for 
them. 

For the purpose of this study the 
committee is examining causes and 
conditions, out of which these slow- 
learning pupils arise, social and eco- 
nomic factors affecting high school 
enrollments, social attitudes toward 
secondary education, factors affecting 
high school curriculum offerings, dif- 
ferences among pupils with respect to 
interest in various media used for in- 
struction, and suitability of instruc- 
tional methods. The committee is 
also making an effort to determine ef- 
fective procedures for identifying these 
slow-learning pupils to whose educa- 
tion industrial arts may make an im- 
portant contribution. 

The characteristics of these pupils 
constitute a conditioning factor in the 
selection of proper educational expe- 
riences for their adjustment to society. 
The committee, therefore, is trying 
to find out something specific about 
their achievement abilities, their inter- 
ests, and their attitudes toward school 
and society. For this purpose the com- 
mittee is pooling the comprehensive 
experiences of its members, is using the 
wide contacts its members have with 
school administrators to secure from 
schools relevant information, and is 
making use of information already 
available on various phases of the total 
problem. 

From its work up to the present 
time the committee has arrived at cer- 
tain basic assumptions that will serve 
as guiding principles in the preparation 
of its report. These include: 
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1. A proper and adequate program 
for the education of these pupils will 
be a general education program, serv- 
ing general education objectives, rather 
than a program of a special field in 
education, serving a special objective, 
such as vocational employment. 

This does not preclude, however, the 
assumption that a certain offering in 
such a program may contribute to the 
development of a special objective for 
some pupils. For example, an offering 
in industrial arts may contribute to 
the development of a marketable em- 
ployment value for some pupils. 

2. A proper and adequate program 
for these pupils cannot be built out 
of offerings in any one curriculum area 
or solely about a single area. 

The language arts, the social sci- 
ences, and other phases of the general 
education curriculum can individually 
be made to contribute in a unique way 
to the total program. 

3. Because industrial arts uses con- 
crete media—the common materials 
and tools employed in the creation of 
industrial products and services—this 
curriculum area has comparatively 
large potential values for the adjust- 
ment of these pupils to our social 
order. 

It cannot be implied from this as- 
sumption that industrial arts work is 
in anywise limited in its applications 
to pupils of low achievement ability or 
that it is especially for slow-learning 
pupils. Industrial arts can make an 
essential and important contribution to 
the educational program of pupils of 
all levels of ability. 

4. The educational experiences in- 
cluded in industrial arts work for 
these pupils will be selected with ref- 
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erence to certain criteria, such as pupil 
ability, pupil interest, ordinary life 
activities, employment values, etc., as 
these are interpreted in terms of these 
particular pupils. 

5. Educational experiences provided 
through the industrial arts area for 
these pupils will include opportunities 
for the acquisition of information— 
through reading and study, class dis- 
cussions, and observation—that is nec- 
essary for an understanding of the 
organization of industry, industrial 
workers, working conditions, and the 
part these play in our social order. 

Industrial arts, dealing as it does 
with the materials and processes of 
industry and having as an instructor 
a teacher with a background of expe- 
riences in industry, constitutes the 
feasible and advisable curriculum area 
for instruction directly concerned 
with industrial life. 

6. Industrial arts activities for these 
pupils will be organized not so much 
on the basis of special programs as on 
the basis of variations in the regular 
programs. 

7. Instructional procedures in in- 
dustrial arts for these pupils will vary 
from those employed for the instruc- 
tion of “regular” pupils, both as to 
the feasibility of a given procedure 
and the emphasis placed upon a given 
procedure. 

Demonstration and graphic presen- 
tation will loom large as instructional 
practices. 

8. Teachers will need special quali- 
fications relative to interest in these 
pupils, experience necessary to meet 
variations from the regular industrial 
arts activities, and abilities effective 
for instruction. 
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CURRICULUM RESEARCH 


Gans, Roma—A Study of Critical 
Reading Comprehension in the In- 
termediate Grades. Contributions 
to Education Number 811. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1940. 135 p. $1.85. 

In recent years teachers have become 
increasingly conscious of the limita- 
tions of standard tests. This realiza- 
tion is particularly marked in the area 
of reading wherein writers have stressed 
the failure of tests to measure various 
aspects of meaningful reading; for ex- 
ample, the ability to make pertinent 
and useful discriminations and to or- 
ganize, relate, and apply information 
in problem solving. Moreover, stu- 
dents of semantics, workers in the 
field of general education, and others 
have insisted that the fundamental 
ability to read critically, an asset of 
incalculable value to citizens in a de- 
mocracy, is untested in the usual 
standardized examinations. 

Doctor Gans has undertaken to pro- 
vide information relative to this prob- 
lem, seeking to ascertain “the ability 
of fourth, fifth, and sixth grade chil- 
dren to read critically from a variety 
of content in order to find information 
relevant to a problem” and to discover 
the relationship of this ability to test 
results. 

An ingenious test was constructed 
to measure “‘selection-rejection” ability 
which preliminary studies demon- 
strated to be an important phase of 
reference-reading. This test included 
ten units, each of which contained 
(a) a description of a classroom sit- 
uation in which a problem arises; (b) 
six to ten paragraphs described by 
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reading specialists as directly relevant, 
remotely relevant, fanciful, encyclo- 
pedic, and sheerly irrelevant; (c) an- 
swers Helps and Does not help printed 
after each paragraph; (d) three checks 
on the pupils’ understanding of the 
problem; and (e) five or six sentences 
after each unit to be marked B if 
pupils believe the statement, T if it 
contains some item read, and H if it is 
relevant to the problem. 

Four hundred seventeen pupils in 
grades four, five, and six were given 
this test and several reliable standard 
tests; coefficients of correlations were 
calculated between the two basic abil- 
ities (“‘test-reading” and “reference 
reading”) as well as between many 
elements within this test structure. 

It was found that “. . . the co- 
efficients of correlation of all the five 
types indicate that the abilities are 
not closely enough related to those in 
the reading criterion to be measured by 
the tests designed for discovering the 
reading criterion abilities . . .” 

Doctor Gans points to the signifi- 
cance of these findings and the demon- 
strated need for examining funda- 
mental reading abilities which are not 
included in standard tests. For it 
seems that children may make high 
scores on tests and still be unable 
to read critically and discriminatingly. 
“Further investigation in this area is 
needed for all age groups, because gul- 
libility in reading functioning co- 
jointly with high ability in reading 
comprehension is an incongruity which 
should not be tolerated.” 

This study constitutes an important 
contribution in the field of reading. 
It is the hope of the reviewer that this 
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monograph will be widely read, and 
that the ingenious tests will be general- 
ly used and developed. 
Paut Witty 
Northwestern University 
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McCoy, RayMonp F.—A Decade of 
Modern Novels as Material for So- 
cialized Curriculum, University of 
Cincinnati, Teachers College, 1939. 
Unpublished doctor’s dissertation. 
Both social studies teachers and 

teachers of English are becoming aware 
of the value of fiction in the develop- 
ment of desirable attitudes and ideals 
in high school pupils and in the clari- 
fication of the social, political, and 
economic problems which they en- 
counter in their reading and in their 
daily experiences. This study by Ray- 
mond F. McCoy supplies valuable ma- 
terials for such teachers from the 
realm of contemporary literature. 

Mr. McCoy undertook to identify 
the major problems of social studies 
classes and to select from the modern 
novels published from 1928 to 1937, 
inclusive, all those that deal compe- 
tently with these problems. He has 
presented a treatment of each of fifty 
novels so chosen and has supplied a 
problem index and author-title indexes 
of an extensive list of novels dealing 
with various stages of contemporary 
social problems. 

In formulating his list of problems, 
the author consulted such sources as 
the report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Histor- 
ical Association, and textbooks like 
Gillette & Reinhardt’s Current Social 
Problems, Queen & Mann’s Social 
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Pathology, Bosard’s Problems of Social 
Well-Being, and Wood’s Community 
Problems. The list included problems 
of population, modern industry, eco- 
nomic security, the family and the 
home, mixed relations, education, crime 
and delinquency, religion, economic 
reform, war, government, socialization 
of medicine, communication, recrea- 
tion, and conservation. 

The novels selected were, for the 
most part, set in the United States, 
were of American authorship and were 
set mainly at 1900. Each dealt se- 
riously with one of the contemporary 
social problems listed. Novels objec- 
tionable because of super-realistic, sa- 
distic, or sordid themes were elimi- 
nated. Each novel selected had been 
favorably reviewed in _ reputable 
sources. The novels selected for spe- 
cial treatment were those which had 
achieved some distinction as in the 
winning of the Pulitzer prize or listing 
in such catalogs as those of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 

Most valuable in this report, in ad- 
dition to the analysis of the fifty se- 
lected novels, is the classified list of 
contemporary novels which serves as 
a useful supplement to such a volume 
as Lenrow’s A Reader’s Guide to Prose 
Fiction. 

It is to be hoped that numerous 
similar studies will be made for earlier 
periods in both English and American 
literature and in world literature in 
English translation, for the use of 
teachers of English, of the social stud- 
ies and all core courses. 

Joun J. DEBoER 
Chicago Teachers College 
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REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 


WasHBURNE, CARLETON—A Living 
Philosophy of Education. New 
York: John Day Company, 1940. 
pp. xxi + 585. $4.00. 

The first impression of the book, 
after its pleasing appearance, is its 
size; for it is a big book. One wonders 
a bit at the decision to present a book 
which costs so much of time to read 
as well as money to buy. Still it is a 
good book, and worth both costs. 

The title seen in advance may mis- 
lead some; but actual acquaintance 
explains the choice. It is not a book 
about the philosophy of education so 
much as an account of living a certain 
philosophy. The book uses, and so 
implicitly presents, the general pro- 
gressive outlook as this is now seen and 
felt by Mr. Washburne. In a word, 
the book is a clear and forthright ac- 
count of how Mr. Washburne thinks 
a school should be run, based largely 
on his own experience especially at 
Winnetka. However, at certain points 
the author presents definite arguments 
in defense of his position against cer- 
tain criticism that he has encountered. 

The whole book is written in excel- 
lent tone, and is sufficiently definite 
on procedures to be very useful. Many 
specific illustrations help to give both 
clearness and vivacity. Some of the 
distinctive treatments are: a very sane 
discussion of mental hygiene, a short 
but good discussion on sex education, 
a good word on the nursery school; an 
extended and well-illustrated discus- 
sion on “the child as an individual” 
including accounts of the various 
means of enriching life; a good dis- 
cussion on “readiness” in reading, arith- 
metic, etc.; a good discussion on the 
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upbuilding of the child as an effective 
member of society including good 
subordinate discussions on democracy 
and indoctrination; a good discussion 
on democratic school organization. 
Any teacher or administrator or par- 
ent or school board member who 
reads these discussions without profit- 
ing by them will either have already 
given a great deal of thought to them 
or be singularly impervious to good 
thoughts well expressed. American 
schools would be far better than they 
now are if more administrators had 
such good insight. 

Those who know intimately the 
problem of American education will 
not need to be told that this reviewer 
and Mr. Washburne have not always 
seen eye to eye on curriculum making. 
A goodly proportion of Part III is 
taken up by Mr. Washburne with an 
excellent-tempered defense of his point 
of view. It is not always true that a 
man’s defense is better than his at- 
tack. In this case it seems to be so. 
The attack on the emergent curricu- 
lum seems to this reviewer not equal 
either in fullness or in accuracy to 
the account given of the present Win- 
netka practice. And the latter seems 
to the reviewer to have moved ap- 
preciably away from the set dualism 
which formerly characterized the dis- 
cussion, and presumably the practice, 
of the Winnetka system. 

There still remain points which the 
reviewer would like to discuss if space 
permitted; but on the whole he is 
glad to give praise to the kind of 
teaching and administration herein por- 
trayed. What is called progressive 
education shows many variants, but 
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fortunately it has never developed an 
orthodoxy. We are all working to- 
gether to improve American education. 
And the book here under review will 
prove a real service in the common 
cause. It is a pleasure to commend it. 
WituaM H. Kirpatrick 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
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Katona, GEorce — Organizing and 
Memorizing. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. 318 p. 
$3.50. 

There are thousands of references 
that might be included in a complete 
bibliography on “Learning,” but the 
number of studies of learning that 
have advanced our knowledge about 
the nature of the process is not so 
large. Among recent studies this one 
deserves a high place. It is essentially 
a study of meaningful versus senseless 
learning, but to characterize it as such 
and no more would be misleading 
because it contains valuable experi- 
mental data upon transfer and excel- 
lent discussions of other important 
topics as memory traces, grouping in 
learning, and the prototypes of learn- 
ing. 

The beginning chapter attempts to 
define the author’s field of research. 
There follows a chapter presenting 
experiments on two processes of learn- 
ing, namely, memorizing and learning 
by understanding; an introduction to 
transfer; experiments concerning trans- 
fer; theory of transfer; grouping and 
learning; memory traces; retention of 
principles; the prototype of learning; 
and educational implications. 

The experimental materials are card 
tricks and match tricks, some non- 
sense syllables, numbers, and in one 
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experiment some text material. Many 
will say that for the most part the 
material is exactly what the author 
fears may be called “needless and 
artificial,” and in spite of his objection 
on page 257 this objection can have 
weight. 

Nevertheless, Katona’s experimental 
work is well done. He shows a fa- 
miliarity with his problem and related 
literature, and great intelligence and 
ingenuity in devising experiments to 
meet various questions that arise. His 
discussion of repetition, theory of 
transfer, gradual meaningful learning, 
and grouping in learning are impor- 
tant parts of his book. On the other 
hand, the chapter on memory traces 
is in our judgment least satisfactory. 

Within the limitation of his data 
Katona’s results favor decidedly mean- 
ingful learning, organization, and the 
importance of organized wholes over 
“individual items.” The first few 
chapters are difficult not to say te- 
dious. It will be unfortunate if this 
results in inadequate attention to the 
book, for in our judgment it deserves 
to rank among the first-rate contri- 
butions to our knowledge of learning. 

A. H. Turney 
University of Kansas 
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Kivpatrick, Wittiam H. — Group 
Education for a Democracy. New 
York: Association Press, 1940. 215 
PP- 

When a man has lived significantly, 
and has written many good things in 
short form for a variety of periodicals 
and occasions, to put what he has writ- 
ten together in convenient form is a 
real service. This is emphatically true 
of the present volume. And when 
the materials thus brought together 
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are made to apply directly to the high- 
ly important development we are now 
calling “group education,” the result 
has value even beyond that of a su- 
perior collection of writings. 

It is particularly important that 
those now concerned with redirection 
of secondary education shall know 
what other than school agencies have 
been doing—and doing well—in this 
field of youth “education” in the best 
sense. At present few schools are 
actually carrying out the recommen- 
dations of such reports as those of the 
Commission on Reorganizing Second- 
ary Education, for example. It is in 
the youth organizations of the country 
that the significant youth education 
is going on. This book of Doctor 
Kilpatrick’s is appropriately designed, 
therefore, “‘to meet the needs of any 
who are interested in the education of 
‘teen-age’ young people, whether in 
the home or in school, or in club 
work.” The emphasis is on “the edu- 
cation that goes on among adolescents 
as they associate together.” 

It is doubtful whether one could 
find in any single place as good a 
statement as can be obtained from this 
volume of the Kilpatrick philosophy. 
Usually short, and to the point, these 
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articles discuss—with a timeliness that 
the past two years have intensified— 
such topics as: What is democracy? 
Education and the social situation; 
Democracy and respect for personal- 
ity; The teacher’s place in the social 
life of today; How learning takes 
place; Education of adolescents in 
democratic living; My child as a per- 
son; Intelligence, individual differ- 
ences, and democracy. A final section 
is modestly entitled: ““Toward a phi- 
losophy of education.” The funda- 
mental social position taken is that of 
democracy — of “democracy under- 
stood as the effort to run society on 
a basis of ethics.” 

With respect to group work Doctor 
Kilpatrick pays tribute to the Ameri- 
can Association for the Study of Group 
Work, under whose auspices this book 
is published. He points out, how- 
ever, that the real success of group 
work will be achieved, ‘when, and 
to the degree that, effective working 
in groups has established itself as an 
essential part of any adequate educa- 
tion of youth, however and wherever 
conducted,” rather than as a separate 
enterprise. 

W. Carson RYAN 
University of North Carolina. 
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BOOKS 

Bonn, Austin D.—An Experiment in the 
Teaching of Genetics. Contributions to 
Education No. 797. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1940. 99 p. $1.85. 

Division OF Fretp Stupies, INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE—The Report of A Survey of the 
Public Schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1940. 
564 p. $1.50. 

EpucaTIONAL Po .icies ComMMIssion—Learn- 
ing the Ways of Democracy. A Case Book 
in Civic Education. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W. 1940. 486 p. $1.00. 

ENGELHARDT, N. L. aND ENGELHARDT, N. L., 
Jr.—Planning the Community School. 
New York: American Book Company. 
1940. 188 p. $2.50. 

Hess, WaLTerR E. AND Exicker, Paut E.— 
Promising Practices in Secondary Education. 
Washington, D. C.: National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W. 1940. 226 p. 
Paper covers. $1.00. 

Hutsizer, ALLAN—Region and Culture in 
the Curriculum of the Navaho and the 
Dakota. Federalsburg, Maryland: J. W. 
Stowell Company. 1940. 344 p. 

Jarvie, L. L. ano ELtincson, Marx—A 
Handbook on the Anecdotal Behavior 
Journal. Chicago, Ilinois: University of 
Chicago Press. 1940. 71 p. $1.25. 

KoopMan, Marcaret O.—Social Processes. 
Third Edition. Mount Pleasant, Michigan: 
Central State Teachers College. 1939. 
259 p. Mimeographed. 

McKown, Harry C. ano Roserts, ALVIN B. 
—Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1940. 
385 p. $3.00. 

Reavis, Wittiam C., Editor — Democratic 
Practices in School Administration. Pro- 
ceedings of the Eighth Annual Conference 
for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools, 1939. Chicago, Illinois: 
University of Chicago Press. 1939. 214 p. 
Paper covers. $2.00. 

Reavis, Witi1am C., Editor—Evaluating the 
Work of the School. Proceedings of the 
Ninth Annual Conference for Administrative 
Officers of Public and Private Schools. 
Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago 
Press. 1940. 236 p. Paper covers. 
$2.00. 
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SANCHEZ, GEORGE I.—Forgotten People. Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico: University of New 
Mexico Press. 1940. 98 p. 

Terry, Paut W. aNnp Sims, VERNER M.— 
They Live on the Land. University, 
Alabama: Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Alabama. 1940. 313 p. 
Paper covers. $1.50. 


PAMPHLETS 


BatHurst, Errie G.—Teaching Conservation 
in Elementary Schools. United States Office 
of Education Bulletin 1938, Number 14. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. 1940. 125 p. Paper covers. 
20 cents. 

CaMPBELL, D. S., BreEwTon, J. E. AND 
OtHers—Problems in Teacher Education, 
Volume V: The In-Service Program for the 
Education of Teachers for Rural Schools. 
Nashville, Tsnnessee: Curriculum Labora- 
tory, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
1940. 106 p. Mimeographed. 50 cents. 

CincINNATI PuBLic ScHoots—Visual Aids 
Handbook. Bulletin No. 40. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Public Schools. 1940. 160 p. Paper 
covers. 

CoMMISSION ON TEACHER EpuCcATION—T he 
Workshop in Teacher Education, Chicago, 
1940. An Account of Its Procedures and 
Scope. Washington, D. C.: Commission 
on Teacher Education, American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. W. 
1940. 34 p. Mimeographed. 

GaL_, HeERMAN—Consumer Economics. An 
Activity Guidebook for High School Stu- 
dents. Webster Groves, Missouri: Webster 
Groves High School. 1940. 221 p. 
Mimeographed. 

Gray, Henry — Twentieth Century World 
Histograph. Washington, D. C.: Educa- 
tional Research Bureau, 1321 M_ Street, 
N. W. 1940. 25 cents. 

GREENLEAF, WALTER J.—Veterinary Medi- 
cine. Guidance Leaflet Number 18. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1940. 15 p. Paper covers. 5 
cents. 

GREENVILLE County Councit—Developing 
Communities. Fourth Annual _ Report. 
Greenville, South Carolina: Greenville 
County Council, 209 University Ridge. 
1940. 22 p. Paper covers. 

Harpy, CHarLes O.—Wartime Control of 
Prices. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings 
Institution. 1940. 216 p. Paper covers. 

Hawkins. L. S., Jacer, H. A., anD RucH, 
G. M..—.Occupational Information and 
Guidance. Vocational Division Bulletin 
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Number 204. Washington, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1940. 181 p. 
Paper covers. 25 cents. 

HosMER, MADELINE FLINTt— Print Hand- 
writing. Boston, Massachusetts: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 1940. Paper covers. 
Book I, 31 p.; Book II, 32 p.; Book III, 
32 p. 16 cents each. Print Handwriting 
in the Language Arts Program, A Guide for 
Teachers, 27 p. 

Lucas, Harpin—The Dictionette. Number 7. 
Containing the Seventh Thousand Words for 
Everybody’s Vocabulary. New York: 
Codetutor Company. 1940. 64 p. Paper 
covers. 20 cents. 

MIcHIGAN, UNIVERSITY OF—Consumer Credit. 
Proceedings of a Conference under Joint 
Auspices of the Institute of Public and 
Social Administration and the School of 
Business Administration of the University 
of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 311 Maynard 
Street. 1940. 137 p. Paper covers. $1.00. 

NaTIONAL EDUCATION AssocIATION—Progress 
in Rural Education. Research Bulletin, 
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Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
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Paper covers. 15 cents. 
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Otro, Henry J.—Changes in Classroom 
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